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trust,  against  four  hundred  thousand,  or  against  four 
times  lour  hundred  thousand  (applause). 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  if  bonds  of  the  Con 
federal*  government  were  good.  Well,  I  want  to  b. 
equally  Tank  upon  that  point.  If  we  succeed  if 
we  establish  our  independence,  if  we  are  not  over 
ridden,  ii  we  are  not  subjugated,  I  feel  no  hes 
in  telling  you  it  is  the  best  government  stock  m  lnP 
world  that  1  know  of.  These  bonds  pay  eight  ner 
cent.,  semi-annually;  therefore,  if  there  is  a  short 
war,  these  bonds  very  soon  will  command  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent. ;  but  candor  also  compels  me  to 
state  that  if  Lincoln  overruns  us — if  we  are  subiu 
gated,  these  bonds  will  not  be  worth  a  single  dime' 
and  nothing  else  you  have  will  be  worth  anything’ 
If  we  are  overrun,  they  will  be  worth  just  as  much 
as  anything  else  you  have,  and  nothing  else  you 
have  will  be  worth  anything  (laughter).  So  that  ' 
the  whole  of  ’*■ 


It  is 


Tn  this  Department  we  give  place  to  such  extracts  from 
the  Pro-Slavery  Press,  North  and  South,  as  serve  best  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  Slavery  and  the  spirit  of  its 

cjiaiUi»ionB  a-ud  apOlOgiBtN. 

Replans  and  hopes  of  the  rebels. 

SPEECH  OF  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

[Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  is  travelling  aronnd  among  the  cotton  plant¬ 
ers  to  persuade  them  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their  crop 
for  the  present  year  for  the  support  of  the  war,  the  same  to 
be  sold  by  the  Confederate  government,  the  subscribers 
taking  Confederate  bonds  therefor.  Prom  Mr.  Stephens’s 
speech,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  July  Xlth,  we  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts:] 

The  point  I  present  to  you  is,  that  we  stand  now 
where  our  revolutionary  fathers  stood.  All  we  ask 
is  to  be  permitted  to  govern  ourselves  as  we  please : 
and  for  one,  I  declare  to  you  to-day,  you  may  think 
of  it  as  you  please,  the  people  of  the  South  may 
decide  it  as  they  please,  but  as  for  one,  I  would  never 
surrender  this  principle,  though  every  valley  from 
here  to  the  Potomac  should  run  with  Southern  blood, 
and  every  hill-top  be  bleached  with  Southern  bones 
(tremendous  applause).  Home,  firesides,  life,  friends 
and  luxuries  are  dear,  but  there  is  something  dearer 
to  a  true  man  than  life,  and  home,  and  all. 
honor  and  independence  .  Let  the 

therefore,  make  his  calculation  as  wide  and  broad 
he  pleases.  I  say  every  true  Southern  heart  is 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  at 
any  and  every  cost.  Our  fathers  pledged  life,  honor 
and  fortune  for  this  principle,  and  I  know  we  are  not 
the  degenerate  sons,  nor  are  we  the  degenerate 
daughters  of  the  noble  matrons  of  that  day,  that 
would  sacrifice,  lose,  or  surrender  these  principles  at 
a  less  cost. 

The  men  are  ample ;  the  means  to  support  them  is 
the  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  address  you,  and  how 
is  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  War,  I  tell  you,  costs 
blood  as  well  as  treasure.  Have  we  the  means? 

Can  we  cope  with  the  North  ?  That  is  the  question. 

We  have  not  less  than  four  thousand  millions  of  j 
taxable  property  within  the  Confederate  States,  upon 
the  last  minimum  estimate.  At  last  year’s  rates,  we 
could  therefore  raise  from  one  hundred  millions  to  two 
hundred  millions,  for  years  to  come,  and  yet  survive. 

The  wealth  of  nations,  the  ability  of  nations  to  sustain 
war,  depends  not  so  much  upon  its  taxable  property 
as  its  productive  property.  It  is  to  the  latter  we 
must  look  for  the  means  and  ability  to  sustain  war, 
for  in  times  of  war,  generally,  all  business  is  inter¬ 
rupted.  In  this  particular  of  productive  capital,  per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  people  in  the  world  more  favored 
under  heaven,  and  for  which  we  ought  to  be  grateful, 
not  boastful ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  blessings  for 
which  we  should  return  thanks.  No  nation  in  the 
world,  with  the  same  population,  has  such  a  continu¬ 
ous  ann  reductive  Capital.  7 
I  have  ^  .  stated  the  wealth  of  the  North,  but  il 
not  my  purpose  to  detract  from  it.  They  were 
people  of  wealth.  Most  of  it,  however,  come  from 

their  connection  and  trade  with  us.  They  t - — 

ingenious  and  manufacturing  people.  We _ _ 

agricultural  people.  Their  interests  and  ours  were 
blended  together.  Our  prosperity  enabled  them  to 
become  prosperous,  and  their  States  grew  up  by  our 
trade  and  commerce.  Most  of  their  wealth,  when 
you  come  to  estimate  it,  was  nothing  but  profits 
derived  from  our  trade.  Out  off  that  trade.  Most  of  I 
the  wealth  of  the  State  of  New  York — and  that  State 
alone  is  estimated  to  be  worth  four  hundred  millions 
dollars  (that  is  the  taxable  property  of  the  State 
ot  New  York) — and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  Close 
up  the  harbor ;  cut  off  manufactures.  What  does  it 
consist  in  ?  Bricks  and  mortar — nothing  else.  And 
u  the  war  lasts  as  long  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  what 
will  their  wealth  consist  ?  It  will  disappear :  for  the 
bricks  and  mortar  will  be  worth  no  more,  unless 
there  are  tenants  and  the  profits  derived  from  labor, 
j™1  jtlie  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  arid  plains  of 

Sixty-one  millions  of  New  England  capital  consisted 
alone  in  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  spindles, 
these  factories  look  to  us  for  our  raw  materials, 
this  capital  is  now  literally  paralyzed ;  it  is  dead 
capital ;  and  will  be  as  long  as  this  war  lasts.  Of 
their  nominal  produce  I  do  not  now  speak.  Woolens, 
hats,  shoes  or  silks,  or  every  variety  of  dress  I  see 
oe  ore  me)  frojn  the  crowns  of  tlie  heads  of  the  fair 
ladies  to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  all,  nearly  all  are 
supplied  by  the  North,  and  there  are  eleven  millions 
ot  annual  product  from  the  sales  of  cotton  goods 
a  one.  All  this  will  be  cut  off,  and  other  things  will 
he  equally  cut  off. 

o  Jj®  great  difference  between  the  North  and  the 
i-outh  to  carry  on  the  war— and  this  I  sav  to  -y 
thMM?' t  0t  a  long  War’  for  1  wisb  our  people  iu  see 
fufi  magnitude  and  to  feel  the  full  responsibility 
itv  rests.l’P°.n  us>  iL  and  to  see  our  responsibil- 
1,7“?  lu,eet  R — is  this  :  The  North  sold  us  some  two 
rieliii'et\aiU5‘  fifty  mibio?s  annually.  This  was  their 
citipa  ’  rr.nce  came  tileir  wealth;  hence  grew  their 
denositoi  fClr  wealtb  was  but  the  accumulation 
Nile  fro!n,our  commerce,  just  as  the  delta  of  the 
tion  „/'SPUnncbed  above  the  lands  of  any  other  por- 
brouohf-  i  pt’ 7y  tbe  ^P01^  of  rich  alluvial  soil 
it.  Ti7  •°,wn  from  tbe  mountains  and  deposited  in 
in  the  »  ricaes’  money  and  power  of  the  North  came 
and  kowTfr  7-ly-  i  °-ur  cotton  was  the  source  of  it. 

“ot  know  1  tl“10°-  n  18  t0  get  kls  $500,000,000  I  do 
thouB-h  t  "at  18  a  matter  for  him  to  determine, 
but  at  r„.7ay  Say. more  about  it  before  I  get  through ; 

11 18  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
NortW‘‘Jed  up  tbu  W3ter  that  turns  the  mill  off 

th“eakneClCminHe0W  l0“g  ^  ^  Hpr?i 

®ust\?r°W  8uPPii*s  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
is  to  rl7e-i?Jkat  is.  the  cotton.  What  the  North 
Hund77 W7h?iUt  il>  as  1  have  said,  I  cannot  say. 
dailv  j  thousands  are  dependent  upon  it  for 

employment  Pe°ple  are  "ow  tu™ed  out  of I 

want  LT  Perhaps  they  are  the  men  who,  for 
suicidal  Drea“>  have  joined  in  this  unnatural  and 
t°  us.  7?1'’  which  will  be  to  them  as  disastrous  as 
of  pr.' ri.  n  England,  perhaps,  not  less  than  five  millions 
i“  Fraiw  epund  uPon  cotton  for  their  daily  bread ; 

(I  am  „hsevei'al  hundred  thousands,  if  not  millions 
y°u  come  W*"  “n  my.  statistics).  And,  when 
capital  tl  t0  *aae  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
kunatwo  .““’“her  of  sailors,  and  the  amount  of 
s  r  n  •  ,?yed  in  this  trade,  you  will  be  still  more  I 
40,000  sein  "ky’  “i  the  United  States  there  are 
alone,  a  mieveUgaged  m  tbe  transportation  of  cotton 
““gland  1?  ”  you  tuhe  into  account  the  numbers 
engt  ’  “ 


is  a  common  inquiry  with  me,  liow  long  I  think 
tue  war  will  last— whether  or  not  it  shall  be  a  short 
one  ?  Well,  my  countrymen,  I  will  tell  you  this,  that 
it  is  known  only  to  the  Ruler  of  events.  It  is  c 
tamed  from  mortal  knowledge  and  mortal  vision, 
know  not ;  I  would  not  know  if  I  could.  It  is  in 
mysterious  future  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  can 
you  with  confidence,  and  that  is,  it  is  going  to  last 
until  the  enemy  is  whipped  and  driven  from  on-  — 
(tremendous  applause).  And  it  will  require 
and  monev  to  do  it.  and  the  best  wav  to  mak 
short  war  is  to  send  men  into  the  field,  and  to 
means  enough  to  support  them  in  the  field  to  drive 
the  enemy  out.  This  is  the  best  way.  This  is  the 
way  to  make  it  a  short  war,  and  in  this  the  cotton 
planters  can  contribute ;  and  when  I  tell  you  it  is  an 
uncertain  war,  I  cannot  account  for  its  duration  upon 
any  rational  principle.  It  is  a  fanatical  war,  and 
whenever  fanaticism  gets  control  of  reason  you  can 
make.  “°  speculation  in  regard  to  it. 

This  is  a  war  against  reason  in  every  sense  of  the 
term.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  those  engaged  in 
it  are  engaged  in  a  crusade  nominally  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  a  portion  of  our  population.  They 
are  engaged  in  a  crusade  to  make  things  better  than 
~5®ator  made  them,  or  to  make  things  equal 
which  he  made  unequal.  It  is  impious  in  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  war  springs,  I  doubt 
not,  from  that  source.  Such  an  effort  never  could 
succeed,  were  they  to  overrun  and  drive 
.these  very  people  would  do  as  some  ar 
ported  to  be  doing  in  Virginia  (of  which  I  neither 
affirm  or  deny  the  truth) — capture  the  black  popula¬ 
tion  and  send  them  off  to  Cuba  for  sale.  But  there 
is  one  thing  certain,  that  they  can  no  more  carry  their 
fanatical  designs  than  they  can  make  the  Savannah 
i  to  „tbe  mountains ;  for  the  Great  Creator — the 
enemy,  |  Ruler  off  the  heavens  and  the  earth— He  that  made 
and  fashioned  hun—made  "one  Inferior  totkeotW, 
and  made  some  to  differ  from  others. 

Ibis  fanatical  sentiment  of  the  North  will  no  more 
make  the  negro  equal  to  the  white  man  that  it  will 
make  the  leopard  chaDge  his  spots  or  the  Ethiopian 
his  skin.  It  is  a  war  against  the  interests  of  those 
who  wage  it,  and,  of  all  the  people  who  will  suffer 
by  it,  the  New  England  States  will  suffer  the  most. 
Their  trade  cut  off,  their  supplies  cut  off,  their  source 
of  wealth  cut  off,  where  are  they  to  trade  hereafter  ? 
We  furnish  them  a  market  no  other  people  in  the 
world  do.  They  cannot  sell  their  goods  to  Great 
Britain,  for  they  are  suppled  by  British  manufacto¬ 
ries.  Nor  can  they  furnish  Germany  or  France. 
Out  of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  goods 
they  sold,  they  did  not  send  ten  millions  to  the  Old 
World.  It  all  came  to  the  South.  We  are  their 
market. 

We  wished  to  continue  to  trade  with  them,  but 
they  would  not  perform  their  part  of  the  compact, 
and  carried  out  the  old  adage  of  the  “  man  who  cut 
off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face  ”  (laughter),  and  I  cannot 
account  for  it  except  in  the  old  Roman  maxim,  that 


^“Saged’iu  >lnce’  Germany,  Holland  and  Bremen 
tiian  ton  y?r  wil1  that  it  will  amount  to  not 
hundreds  of  ®.,.bon*  of  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
this,  ther6f(  mi  !ons  °I  money  capital  engaged  in  it. 

an  element  of  great  power— the 
R-  The.ft  •  0  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We  gi 
l  ’  We  s,,,.11?  Pa’  t  °f  the  world  that  grows  it  as 
have  it.  pply  the  markets  of  the  world — they  do 

tdn|any  as7ng  about  the  blockade.  I  cannot, 
T  there  ;you  h<T  tbe  blockade  is  to  be  raised. 
°tker‘t  wil]Sk7'1frt  u!'g  certain— in  some  way  or 
Solution  in  v  obllSud  to  be  raised,  or  there  will  be 
„Ur  cotton  it  lluroPe  there  will  be  starvation  there. 
Powerful  Vs. tbe  ele,.uu!.,t  ‘hat  will  do  it.  Steam  is 
!rme“do’us  l7eam  f  far  8hort  in  its  [lower  to  the 

t  occan  •C°tt-°n-  -  If  you  l00k  out  “P°“ 

7C0“>merce  vn’  n7q77  *n-t0  tbe  secret  agency 
etHnd  ‘he  s ifindi' wJI  k',,d, that  **  cotton  that  drives 
State  7P,ndle8  and  looms,  from  those  in 
>  element  remotust  corners  in  the  world— 
®reat  sit„nit  of  cotton  that  drives  them ;  and  it  is  mm 
*c  can  wortCh  is  1116  tremendous  lever,  by  which 
ort  oul  our  destiny,  under  Providence  I 


he  “  whom  the  gods  want  to  destroy,  they  first  make 
mad.”  This  is  a  war  against  the  principles  which 
their  fathers  and  our  fathers  fought  for — -that  every 
State  government  derived  its  power  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  These  were  the  principles  of  Han¬ 
cock,  Jackson,  Madison,  Randolph,  Pinckney,  and 
others'.-  Thev  were  the  principles  their  fathers  and  I 
our  fathers  united  m  fighting  lor ;  and  now  they  havi 
a  made  them  a  mockery  of  all  history  and  the  shame 
of  their  ancestors.  These  people  are  now  warring 
against  that  principle,  anil  attempting  to  govern  us 
as  King  George  did ;  it  is,  therefore,  an  unnatural 
and  irrational  and  a  suicidal  war,  and  you  cannot 
count  upon  its  duration.  When  a  people  becomes 
mad,  there  is  no  telling  what  they  will  do.  It  is  so 
in  the  history  of  other  empires  ;  it  was  so  in  France. 
They  say  we  are  revolutionists  ;  they  call  us  rebels. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  revolution  before  "p 


THE  STANDARD- 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON’S  ADDRE’S, 

Ddivered  at  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes’s  Church,  Boston,  fknday 
Evening,  July  21, 1861. 

Reported  for  The  Pine  and  Palm  by  J.  M.  V 

I  have  been  invited  by  your  pastor  to  speakto  you 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  very  cheerfully  accept  the 
kind  invitation.  If  I  have  not  appeared  heftre  you 
as  frequently  in  later  years,  as  I  did  at  an  earlier  | 
period,  it  is  not  that  I  have  lost  my  interest  in  your 
welfare,  or  am  not  laboring  constantly  in  the  casse 
of  the  oppressed  in  our  land  ;  but  because  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other  are  thoroughly  understood,  am  1 
feel  that  you  need  little  or  nothing  from  me  in  regird 
to  the  great  struggle  which  interests  us  all. 

It  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  I  dedicated  by 
life  to  the  work  of  emancipating  every  slave  in  he 
United  States.  This  period  covers  the  average  liftjof 
a  whole  generation.  Of  the  colored  citizens  of  Bosbn 
who  commenced  with  me  in  this  glorious  struggle, 
the  aged,  of  course,  have  long  since  passed  away,  ind  I 
“  the  last  of  earth  ” ;  the  middle-aged  hive 
l  into  venerable  years,  and  the  youthful  i«d  I 
infantile  have  grown  up  into  full  manhood  md 
womanhood,  and  arc  now  surrounded  by  their  o 
cmidreii.  or  course,  x  nave  not  stood  still  ail  j,v 
while,  but  have  been  going  on,  taking  the  same  ateje 
in  the  grand  march  of  eternity — upward  and  onwaffl 
let  it  be,  forever  and  ever,  with  us  all !  It  has  been  k 
long  and  severe  struggle.  Through  what  straugl 
vicissitudes,  through  what  trials  and  perils,  who  cat , 
tell?  And  then,  what  victories  have  been  achieved | 
Victories,  I  say  ;  because,  never,  since  the  anti-slaver  jj 
movement  was  launched,  has  it  gone  backward,  bui 
always  forward.  No  matter  how  mighty  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  our  pathway,  no  matter  how  dark  and 
heavy  the  clouds  round  about  us,  no  matter  how 
fiercely  the  storm  has  raged,  no  matter  how,  for  the 
hour,  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  enemy  were  about 
to  triumph,  our  cause,  being  inspired  with  the  spirii 
and  the  truth  of  God,  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the] 
emergency,  and  has  thus  far  triumphed  over  all 
opposition ;  so  that,  absolutely,  as  it  were,  from] 
nothing,  having  not  even  the  strength  of  an  infant,  it) 
now  shakes  the  land,  and  has  marshalled  hundreds) 
and  thousands  of  men  on  the  battle-field,  on  the  one 
great  issue,  whether  freedom  or  slavery  shall  rul« 
the  republic. 

Let  us  see  what  the  state  of  tilings  was  as  early  as 
1828,  when  I  first  as  an  editor  became  the  advocate 
of  emancipation.  At  that  time  an  Abolitionist,  in 
the  modern  sense,  was  unhe'ard  of.  The  whole  coun¬ 
try  had  been  drugged  by  the  poisonous  influences  ef 
slavery.  The  slaveholders  everywhere  dominated— 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  ;  everywhere  demanded 
and  received  the  utmost  homage.  Slaveholding  wai 
not  only  respectable,  it  was  a  passport  to  publje 
favor  and  to  private  honors  ;  and  no  where  was  tie 
voice  of  condemnation  heard — no  where  was  tue 
standard  erected,  by  which  the  system,  and  those 
who  are  under  the  system,  could  be  accurately 
measured,  and  fairly  tested,  as  before  God.  Every¬ 
thing  was  subjugated  to  the  will  of  the  South.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  Church,  the  forum,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  hall,  Congress — all  these  were  under  the  influence 
and  moulded  like  dough  by  the  Slave  Power  of  our 
country.  And  then  the  condition  of  the  free  colored 
people  was  such  as  to  excite  little  or  no  commisera¬ 
tion.  They  had  none  to  stand  up  in  their  behalf,  and 
to  demand  justice  and  equal  rights  for  them.  It  v 
a  day  of  darkness  and  heaviness,  and  it  seemed 
though  no  light  remained  in  the  heavens.  I  do  ; 
wonder  that  the  nation,  at  that  time,  regarded  me 
insane  in  thinking  to  change  all  this,  under  G  oil — or 
any  other  person,  without  position,  without  influence, 
without  means.  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder  at  all  that 
the  struggle,  at  the  commencement,  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  ridiculous,  nay,  quite  insane,  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  view  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  effect- 
ing  a  radical  change  in  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
land.  But,  my  friends,  you  remember  the  declaration 
of'  an  Ajjostle  of  old,  that  God  “  chooses  the  weak 
rrtumgs  ol  tue  world  to  coniound  the  thm; 
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are  bound  to  say  to  them,  ‘  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan !  ”  Putting  the  slave  into  one  scale,  and  all 
these  parties,  sects,  parchments,  constitutions,  etc., 
into  the  other,  let  them  kick  the  beam,  and  let  him 
outweigh  them  all. 

Thus  the  slave  has  been  to  me,  in  a  sense,  my 
redeemer.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his 
case  my  own.  In  judging  of  men  and  things  in  this 
land,  whatever  I  have  found  to  consent  to  his  enslave¬ 
ment,  I  have  regarded  as  inimical  to  my  own  being, 
and  therefore  I  have  been  compelled  to  reject  it.  And 
so,  until  this  controversy  is  settled,  the  slave  is  to  be 
held  uppermost  and  paramount,  and  all  things  in  the 
a™  tn  bg  judged  according  as  they  gravitate  to 


o  serve  him,  or  press  upon  him  to  crush 


land  „ 

Wm  in  order 
him  down. 

At  last  I  was  brought  to  see  that  the  government 
of  the  country  stood  directly  in  the  way  of  the  slave’s 
emancipation.  What  could  I  do  ?  What  ought  I  to 
have  done  ?  If  it  was  in  conspiracy  with  the  oppi 
sor,  how  could  I  help  crying  out  against  it?  If 
looking  into  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  I  saw 
there  compromises  and  guarantees  whereby  the  slave¬ 
holders  of  the  country  were  enabled  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  their  slave  property  securely,  and  to  extend 
and  enlarge  their  slave  system,  what  else  could  I  do, 
consistently,  as  an  advocate  of  the  slave,  than  to  cry 
out  against  it,  and  pronounce  such  an  instrument  “  a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell  ”  ? 


V  *  A»A  eo  clove*  ms--.;..  bub  scale)  and  I and  lot  with  those  who  a 

W  i  the  government,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Union!  into  °W!  Ampnain  Colonization  Sodetir  * 

”1,  ■'  . . -  -  ■  - 1  controlled  by  slaveholders  and  their  accomplices.  This 

scheme  originated  with  the  government  of  Hayti,  and 


;  hut 


I  tell  you  the  revolution  is  at  the  North.  There  is 
where  constitutional  liberty  has  been  destroyed  ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  know  my  judgment  about  the  history 
of  this  war,  you  may  read  it  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Jacobins.  They  have  become  a  licentious 
and  cowardly  mob,  and  I  shall  not  at  all  be  surprised 
if,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  leaders  in  this  war,  if 
Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  its  head,  came  to  the  gallows 
or  guillotine,  just  as  those  who  led  the  French  war 
(applause) ;  for  human  passions,  when  once  aroused, 
are  as  uncontrollable  as  the  elements  about  us.  The 
only  hope  of  mankind  rests  in  the  restraints  of  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  and  the  day  they  framed  and  ratified 
these  lawless  measures  of  Lincoln  they  dug  their  own 
graves.  They  may  talk  of  freedom  and  liberty,  but  I 
tel)  you  no  people  without  rulers  restrained  by  consti¬ 
tutional  law  can  be  free.  They  may  be  nominally  free, 
but  they  $re  vassals  and  slaves,  and  this  unbridled 
mob,  when  they  attempt  to  check  it,  Lincoln  and  the 
rest  will  be  dealt  with  just  as  I  tell  you  it  was  in 
France. 

Why,  the  conservative  sentiment  in  the  North  is 
against  this  war.  When  I  tell  you  it  is  fanatical,  I  do 
not  mean  that  all  men  are  fanatics.  Just  as  the  stur1 
diest  trees  of  the  forest  yield  to  the  blast  of  the  storm, 
so  have  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  yielded  at  the 
North.  And  how  is  Lincoln  to  get  these  1400,000,000  ? 
I  told  you  I  might  say  something  more  about  it.  They 
have  not  the  money.  That  is  true.  I  suppose  the 
North  now  might  raise  $100,000,000  in  gold  and 
silver.  I  have  not  seen  the  returns  of  the  banks. 
But  their  money-lenders  are  not  going  to  lend  it. 
Some  say  that  the  war  will  be  a  short  one.  No,  my 
friends,  do  not  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your 
souls.  How  did  the  Jacobins  raise  their  money? 
Why,  they  laid  their  hands  upon  it ;  and  that  is  the 
way  they  will  do  at  the  North.  First,  they  will  issue 
scrip  ;  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  cannot  come 
up  and  tell  them  that  it  is  wrong.  He  has  not  the 
nerve,  and  he  might  lose  his  head  if  he  were  to  do  it. 
They  may  issue  four  hundred  millions  of  Treasury 
notes,  and  thus  get  along  for  twelve  months,  or  per¬ 
haps  two  years,  before  they  are  too  much  depreciated. 
They  will  then  issue  scrip  against  the  rich  mau's 


.  .  hat  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  war?  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  fraught  with  the  most 
momentous  consequences,  not  unto  us,  but  to  the 
>le  of  the  North.  I  have  always  believed  that  if 
Union  were  destroyed,  the  North  would  run  into 
anarchy  and  despotism.  We  are  the  salt  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  and  it  is  only  questionable  whether  or  not  we 
have  quit  too  soon.  That  is  the  only  doubt  I  have. 
Where  it  will  end  I  do  not  know,  but  never  again 
will  they  enjoy  Constitutional  government  at  the 
North.  They  never  understood  it.  Constitutional 
liberty  is  a  plant  of  Southern  growth,  watered  by 
Southern  hands,  nurtured  by  Southern  hands,  and  if 
be  maintained,  to  live  to  light  the  world,  it  is 
to  he  done  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  (applause). 
At  the  North  there  is  anarchy.  Property  will  migrate 
just  as  it  did  in  France.  That  is  the  end. 

When  men  come  to  you  crying  “  Debt  I  debt !  debt  I” 
tell  them  as  Patrick  Henry  did,  when  they  cried 
“  Beef!  beef !  beef !”— let  your  debt  wait  ;  let  all  the 
machinery  of  society  stand  still  until  independence 
ired.  I  would  say,  just  as  if  my  house  were  on 
All  hands  to  the  buckets ;  let  the  flames  be 
extinguished.”  Let  the  courts  and  eyerythiug  else 
stand  still  except  to  administer  justice  ;  let  us  all 
patriotically  wait ;  let  os  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
work  and  act  together  with  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  all  together.  That  is  the  way  to  drive  out 
the  enemy,  and  it  will  be  successful,  ihey  roly  upon 
numbers,  and  they  have  got  them  ;  but  1  have  told 
you  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong.  We  rely  upon 
the  righteousness  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
also  the  valor  of  our  men,  though  they  bring  two  to 
one,  three  to  one,  five  to  one,  or  ten  to  one,  as  was 
done  in  Greece.  We  rely  upon  the  valor  of  our  men 
—we  rely  upon  our  men  fighting  for  their  homes,  fire¬ 
sides,  children,  and  everything  dear  to  them;  and, 
in  such  a  cause,  we  have  no  doubt  the  God  oi  battle- 
will  smile  upon  us. 

[Comment  upon  this  speech  would  be  superfluous.  It 
interesting,  because  it  shows  by  wbat  unblushing  impu¬ 
dence  and  falsehood  the  Southern  leaders  deceive,  inflame 
and  betray  their  followers,] 


e  world  to  confound  the  things  v 
nighty,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  his  presie<T” ; 
md  I  humbly  think,  that  in  the  history  of  our  gi-ious 


struggle,  all  this  has  been  demonstrated.  For/hat- 
ever  has  been  done,  has  not  been  done  by  the  >wer 
of  man,  but  by  the  spirit  of  eternal  truth,  by  a  liant 
faith  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  by  being  eictly 
and  always  in  the  right. 

I  began  this  work  in  an  uncompromising  spit,  as 
every  true  reformer  must  and  will,  in  attackir.  any 
gigantic,  organized  sin.  The  slaveholder  inyain 
pleaded  that  he  held  his  slaves  by  a  Divine  ight, 
under  both  dispensations — under  Moses,  and  bthe 
sanction  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  vain  he  told  me  th  this 
right  to  hold  his  slaves  consisted  in  this,  that  he  lad 
bought  them  fairly,  and  paid  their  full  market  v^ie, 
and  they  were  his  lawful  property.  In  vain1^?- 
pleaded  that  he  inherited  his  slaves,  and  tlieuire 
had  a  right  to  possess  them.  In  vain  he  pliifled 
that  to  emancipate  his  slaves  would  only  be  to  lake 
their  condition  wretched,  and  miserable.  To  a"lhis 
pleas,  I  simply  gave  the  lie,  and  declared  that  tire 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  property  in  man  ;  that, he 
firmset  earth  is  not  more  sure,  that  the  sun  inhe 
heavens  is  not  more  palpable  than  this — that  mas  is 
man,  that  no  man  can  be  a  thing,  a  piece  of  propdy, 
a  beast  of  burden,  without  an  insult  to  the  majq'y 
of  God  and  a  desecration  of  the  human  soul ;  1 

that  it  is  the  right  of  every  slave  to  be  insta  ^ 
freed,  and  therefore  there  must  be  no  compr  :;'  "  f': 
whatever  (applause).  I  did  not  say,  simply, 
slavery,  as  a  system,  is  wrong,  but  that  the  act  If  I 
slaveholding,  claiming  the  right,  in  any  case,  to  boll ' 
human  beings  as  slaves  was  a  sin  against  God,  sd 
a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 

I  was  struck  at  the  beginning  with  the  qujjc 
instinct  of  the  slaveholder.  The  moment  that  the  as 
was  thus  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  he  foresaw  ie 
certain  abolition  of  slavery.  If  I  had  only  said  tlk 
slavery  was  an  evil  to  be  deplored,  and  some  time  i' 
other,  in  the  distant  future,  to  be  abolished,  he  wouU 
have  responded  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  shoul 
have  had  no  controversy,  and  of  course  we  shouli 
have  had  no  progress.  But  it  was  the  doctrine  ( 
instant,  unconditional  emancipation,  proclaimed  wit! 
out  any  disposition  to  consult  worldly  expediency  ri 
carnal  policy,  that  made  him  see,  as  it  were,  tbi 
handwriting  upon  the  wall,  proclaiming  that  thj 
overthrow  of  his  despotic  power  was  approaching. 

I  also  took  the  ground  that  slavery  and  Christianit 
■e  utterly  irreconcilable.  I  vindicated  Jesus  Chris 
i  the  emancipator  of  men,  against  a  profligate 
apostate  Church,  which  affirmed  him  to  be,  in 
ticular  cases,  the  enslaver  of  men.  I  reconciled*  thl 
Gospel  of  Jesus  with  humanity,  with  justice,  with 
liberty,  with  an  uncompromising  regard  for  the  rights 
of  man  ,  and  iUub,  under  tiie  Danner  of  the  Ctreatl 
Emancipator,  I  went  forward  to  question  the  religion 
nt  nnr.  land,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  millions  i- ' 
ge.  Of  course,  I  could  not  be  accepted,  uBdt 
such  circumstances,  by  such  religionists,  as  a  relight  _ 
man.  Of  course,  in  denying  to  them  the  Christian 
eharaoter,  I  rendered  it  inevitable  that  they  shduld 
deny  it  to  me.  Of  course,  they,  assuming  to  be  [the 
true  Church,  were  able  to  write  me  down  an  “  infidel,” 
and  themselves  “  the  elect  of  the  Lord  ” — although, 
the  Lord  knows,  they  belonged  to  Beelzebub,  rather 
than  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  (applause  and  laughter). 
But  this  has  been  the  proclamation  of  abolitionism 
from  the  beginning  :  Christianity  is  for  man  ;  Christi¬ 
anity  is  for  liberty  ;  Christianity  is  on  the  side  of  the) 
poor  and  needy;  Christianity  is  against  the  proud 


the  other.  They  kicked  the  beam,  and  he  outweighed 
them  all. 

Then,  in  regard  to  yourselves  as  nominally  free,  I 
did  not  ask  that  you  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
certain  privileges ;  no,  but  have  always  demanded 
that  you  have  all  the  rights  and  all  the  immunities 
that  the  white  people  of  this  country  claim  for  them- 
I  selves.  I  have  declared  you  entitled  to  stand  on  t' 
same  platform  of  equality  with  all  others,  and  that  „ 
crowd  you  off,  or  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  those  rights 
and  privileges,  is  to  be,  in  spirit,  a  slaveholder — is  an 
act  of  gross  injustice,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
any  longer. 

In  the  course  of  this  struggle,  I  was  led  to  look  at 
a  scheme  which  promised  greatly  to  aid  you  in 
work  of  elevation  and  improvement.  It  came 
very  specious  guise  ;  so  specious,  that  at  first  I 
entrapped  by  it  for  a  little  while.  I  mean,  the  scheme 
of  African  Colonization.  Before  I  had  examined  any¬ 
thing  as  pertaining  to  that  Society,  I  was  led  to  accept 
the  general  statement  in  the  country ,  that  it  was  a 
most  humane  and  benevolent  association,  and  there¬ 
fore  also  spoke  well  of  it  myself,  upon  trust.  But  the 
time  soon  came,  when  I  saw  it  was  your  deadly  foe, 
and  that  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
unmask  the  Society,  to  declare  war  against  it,  and  to 
carry  on  that  war  until  the  power  of  the  Societv  wi 
.brbken.  it  was  not  Decause  I  did  not  mice  an  sm 
rest  in  the  civilization  and  evangelization  of  Africa- 
I  did  so,  and  do  so  now.  I  wish  that  Ethiopia  might 
even  now  “  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God.”  I  long 
to  see  the  day  when  the  light  of  science  and  art,  of  | 
civilization  and  Christianity,  may  flood  all  Africa. 
My  heart  goes  out  to  her  warmly  and  sympathiz- 
ingly ;  and  I  lament  that  we  have  such  a  religion  in 
our  land  as  almost  entirely  to  overlook  the  claims  of 
Africa,  while  thinking  of  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 

I  was  not  opposed  to  the  people  of  color  going  to 
Africa  in  the  spirit  of  freedom,  as  a  matter  of  mde- 
pendeut  choice.  The  world  is  large.  White  men 
claim  a  right  to  go  and  settle  where  they  please,  and 
they  go.  I  think  the  right  of  the  colored  man  is  as 
broad  and  as  ample  as  the  right  of  the  white  man. 
It  was  not  because  I  am  unwilling  that  the  benevo¬ 
lent  should  find  opportunity  to  aid  the  distressed,  the 
poor,  and  the  needy.  If  any  wish  to  try  and  better 
their  condition  elsewhere,  give  them  the  chance — pay 
their  passage,  and  otherwise  aid  them.  It  was  not 
on  account  of  these  things  that  I  opposed  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  as  you  very  well  know.  My  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  was  because  of  its  origin.  It  was  a  scheme 
of  the  Southern  slaveholders,  whereby  they  might  get 
rid  of  the  free  people  of  color,  and  keep  their  slaves 
more  securely  in  bondage.  This  they  avowed,  with¬ 
out  any  disguise,  and  this  was  reason  enough  for  my 
'“it  was  'feoftis*  -.v  .resigned 
-  -  safety-val*e,  whereby  the  surplus  slave  popula-  ‘ 

_ might  he  drained  off,  and  the  system,  as  such, 

strengthened  and  invigorated  by  the  removal  of  the 
surplus ;  it  was  because  the  scheme  was  under  the 
direction  of  slaveholders,  they  always  having  a  major¬ 
ity  in  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  being  very  careful 
s  to  it  that  the  North  should  never  have  the 
-,  numerically,  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
Society.  Then  many  of  its  doctrines  were  monstrous 
— thoroughly  inhuman  and  unchristian ;  it  holding, 

'  the  first  place,  that  slavery,  in  itself,  is  not  a  crime, 
..hereas,  it  is  a  combination  of  all  crimes  ;  maintain¬ 
ing  that  slave  property  is  as  sacred  as  any  other 
property  ;  declaring  that  emancipation  and  coloniza- 

n  must  go  hand  in  hand  together;  affirming  that 

set  any  slave  free,  and  leave  him  here  in  this 
country,  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  to  keep  him  in 
bondage — thus  throwing  a  wet  blanket  over  the 
spirit  of  emancipation,  which,  up  to  that  hour,  had 
been  growing  in  the  South,  and  thus  retarding  greatly 
the  abolition  of  slavery  through  humane  and  consci¬ 
entious  manumission.  The  Colonization  Society  fur¬ 
ther  declared,  that  the  free  colored  people  were 
incomparably  worse  off,  and  far  more  degraded, 
than  the  slave  population  ;  thus,  of  course,  giving  the 
slaveholder  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  slaves  in  their 
fetters.  Then,  you  know,  it  constantly  asserted  that 
- igfit  to  be  sent  to  your  own  country — maintain- 


iromlfif^g  that  Africa  was  your  native  land,  and  that  you 
ought  to  be  sent  tbitber.  As  if  a  man  necessarily 
ought  to  be  sent  to  his  native  land,  because  he  ir 
absent  from  it ;  and  as  if  those  who  were  born  ii_ 
this  country  could  by  any  possibility  be  natives  of 
Africa !  For  I  take  it  that  the  converse  of  this  pro¬ 
position  would  not  be  very  acceptable  to  that  Society 
— that  those  who  are  born  in  Africa  are  native 
Americans,  and  therefore  ought  to  come  over  here, 
and  make  their  abode !  The  Society  also  declared  it 
to  be  bad  policy  to  mitigate  those  rigorous  laws 
which  were  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
against  the  free  colored  population.  It  stimulated 
the  passage  of  many  such  laws,  in  order  to  make 
your  condition,  as  a  people,  so  intolerable  as  to  force 
you  to  go  to  Africa.  It  everywhere  proclaimed,  with 
terrible  emphasis,  that  prejudice  against  color  is  a 
natural  and  unconquerable  feeling,  which  God  has 
:  •■'■planted  in  the  breast  of  the  white  man  ;  and  that 
..  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  root  out 
that  prejudice,  thus  endeavoring  to  stir  up  all  possible 
enmity  to  you  on  account  of  your  complexion,  and,  as 
”  r  as  possible,  to  break  your  own  hopes  and  your 
vn  hearts,  in  regard  to  the  future. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Society,  after  representing 
m  to  be  tbe  most  degraded  of  the  human  race, 
gravely  affirmed,  in  the  same  breath,  that  you  were 
~?Ua  people  Lc.,t  qualified  to  civilize  and  evangelize 
Africa !  There  was  no  end  to  the  impudent  declara¬ 
tions  and  glaring  contradictions  of  that  Society.  It 
wffr  also  bitterly  opposed  to  the  anti-slavery  move- 
indnt  from  the  beginning,  and  spared  no  pains  to  stir 
uy  the  spirit  of  violence  m  our  cities  and  towns,  which 
broke  out  in  various  mobocratic  manifestations, 
endeavoring  to  put  down  the  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavey. 

Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  I  assailed  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  continued  to 
assail  it,  until,  thank  God,  it  was  rendered  powerless. 
It  has  resolved  itself  into  a  simple  missionary  effort, 
and  there,  for  one,  I  am  content  to  leave  it. 

Now, without  perceiving  all  the  hideous  features  of) 
this  colonization  scheme,  the  free  colored  people  of 


by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  0f  suffering,  and  of  wrong; 
and  wo  feel  there  is  more  virtue  in  suffering  privations  with 
them,  than  in  fancied  advantages  fora  season  ”  (applause). 

Worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  upon  th* 
broad  firmament ! 

Well,  we  now  have  a  new  colonization  scheme  sub¬ 
mitted  to  us  ior  our  grave  consideration.  I  mean  the 
Haytian  scheme.  I  do  not  wonder,  in  view  of  the 
past,  that  you  are  suspicious  of  every  scheme  which 
contemplates  the  colonization  of  tlie  free  colored 
people,  on  any  considerable  scale.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  and  perfectly  right  that  it  should  be  so.  I 
will  frankly  state  to  you  how  the  matter  lies 
own  mind  in  regard  to  this  new  movement.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  wholly  unlike  the  other  in  its  spirit, 
in  its  origin,  and  in  its  design.  I  believe  it  to  be 
intended  for  your  good,  and  for  the  good’of  those  who 
shall  go  to  Hayti.  I  believe  that  the  government  of  | 
Hayti  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  regard  to  tbe  overtures 
it  makes  to  all  those  who  may  choose  to  emigrate 
thither  from  this  country.  The  President  of  Hayti,  I 
think,  is  one  who  may  be  confided  in,  and  who  is 
really  worthy  of  all  honor,  as  far  as  I  can  understand 
his  character,  and  a  man  eminently  worthy  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  he  should  desire  to 
strengthen  the  power  and  increase  the  glory  of  Hayti 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  something  commendable  on 
his  part,  that  he  should  make  the  generous  proposition 
you  who  are  here,  to  go  over,  and  take  your  part 
'"•‘"Hayti..  Remember  that 

•-  i  rlgllil  - 


originated  with  the  government  of  Hayti,  and 
Hayti  is  not  inimical  to  your  prosperity,  or  to  the 
emancipation  of  those  in  bondage  in  this  land.  Thus 
far,  of  course,  I  feel  that  I  may  speak  freely  and 
decisively  respecting  that  movement.  As  to  Mr. 
Redpath,  the  General  Agent  of  the  movement  in  this 
country,  I  believe  that  he,  also,  is  animated  by  an 
anti-slavery  spirit ;  that  he  has  no  desire  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  shall  work  to  your  harm,  or  be  at  all 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  slaveholders.  He  has  again 
and  again  perilled  his  life  at  the  South  by  going 
among  them,  and  endeavoring  to  converse  with  the 
slaves,  as  he  could  get  opportunity,  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  feelings  and  true  situation.  He  has  faith¬ 
fully  reported  for  The  Anti-Slavery  Standard  and 
The  Liberator,  from  time  to  time,  in  years  gone  by, 
what  he  has  discovered.  In  the  meritorious  work  of) 
saving  Kansas  from  border-ruffianism  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  slavery  upon  its  soil,  his  influence  and 
labors  were  of  very  great  value.  So  in  regard  to 
John  Brown  (applause)  and  his  efforts  to  emancipate 
the  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  through  them,  the  slaves 
throughout  our  country ;  you  all  know  what  part  he 
took  in  vindicating  that  movement  and  its  heroic 
actors,  and  how  thoroughly  he  abhors  and  detests 
slavery.  So  far,  then,  as  this  emigration,  inaugurated 
by  the  fjovemment  of  Hayti,  a.nd  its  official  a  .cent. 
Mr.  Redpath,  are  concerned,  I  have  no  censure  what¬ 
ever  to  bestow,  and  no  quarrel  to  make,  here 
where  else.  I  do  not  see,  as  yet,  any  ground  for 
bitterness  of  feeling,  in  the  mere  overture  that  is 
made  to  you  to  emigrate  in  companies,  as  you  please, 
to  that  Republic.  But  .do  I  recommend  you  to  go  to 
Hayti?  No.  Do  I  think,  on  tbe  whole,  that  the 
scheme  will  work  favorably  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  ?  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
doubt.  I  fear  any  diversion  from  the  one  great  object 
of  abolishing  slavery  must  prove,  on  the  whole,  detri¬ 
mental.  Whatever  may  be  the  motives,  however  kind 
the  intentions,  I  think  we  cannot  spare  any  of  our 
means  or  our  efforts,  in  the  promotion  of  any  foreign 
emigration  scheme,  so  long  as  slavery  maintains  its 
hold  in  the  land.  No  doubt,  it  is  the  hope  of  Mr. 
Redpath,  and  perhaps  of  President  Geffrard,  that  this 
scheme  may  work  in  a  manner  damaging  to  American 
slavery.  I  dare  say  that  it  lies  in  their  minds  that  it 
will  do  so.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  however,  and 
not  of  principle.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  not  so 
operate,  nor  speed  the  cause  of  slave  emancipation, 
inasmuch  as,  after  all,  it  is  a  proposition  for  you  to 
get  out  of  the  country.  In  that  particular,  it  stands 
precisely  on  a  level  with  the  old  Colonization  Society, 
the  object  being  to  have  you  removed.  I  have 
observed,  in  looking  over  my  exchange  papers,  a 
rv  friendlv  feeling  exhibited  towards  this  Havtiap 
ivement,  on  the  part  ot  various  pro-slavery  journals. 
The  fact  is,  they  still  desire  that  you  may  be  “  got  rid 
of” — to  use  the  popular  phrase — that  you  may  be 
removed  out  of  the  country ;  and  they  do  not  care 
what  may  be  the  motives  operating  in  this  direction, 
provided  they  can  secure  your  banishment.  A 
scheme  of  this  kind  set  on  foot,  and  powerfully 
urged,  and  to  some  extent  successfully  carried  for¬ 
ward,  must  certainly  encourage  the  belief  that,  after 
all,  you  can  have  no  abiding  place  here,  and  ought  to 
have  no  inducements  held  out  to  keep  you  here.  This 
is  the  mischief  of  the  thing.  This  strikes  me  as  the 
nut  of  all  the  objections  that  might  be  brought  against 
‘  .  It  unsettles  the  minds  of  the  free  colored  people, 
making  them  in  doubt  whether  to  go  or  to  remain  ; 
and  this  state  of  mind  is  not  favorable  to  growth  and 
development — to  systematic  and  energetic  action.  I 
say,  put  your  feet  down,  cost  what  it  may  for  the  time 
being,  and  declare  that  this  is  your  native  land — that 
here  you  stand,  and  mean  to  stand,  until  every  slave 
is  emancipated  (applause).  And  when  the  abolition 
of  slavery  comes,  as  of  course  it  must,  I  think  nobody 
will  then  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  any  of  you,  by 
sending  you  to  Hayti,  or  anywhere  else. 

Slavery  is  to  receive  its  death-blow,  ere  long,  let 
us  believe ;  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  if  not  the 
immediate  extinction  of  prejudice,  will  give  it  a  blow 
that  will  speedily  terminate  its  existence.  It  is  a  lie 
to  affirm  that  prejudice  grows  out  of  the  complexion 
which  God  has  given  to  any  of  His  creatures.  How 
glad  I  am  to  find  that  prejudice  against  color  grows 
out  of  slavery,  and  nothing  else !  It  is  freedom 
which  makes  us  all  equal.  It  is  freedom  which 
makes  it  possible  for  us,  of  all  nations,  to  mingle 
together,  like  kindred  drops,  into  one.  But  slavery, 
being  of  its  father,  the  devil,  has  originated,  as  a 

-  this  terrible  prejudice ;  and  prejudice  will  re- 

as  long  as  slavery  exists.  Abolish  the  system, 
and  prejudice  speedily  dies.  Has  this  not  been  the 
case  in  the  West  India  Islands?  Up  to  the  time  of) 
emancipation,  I  believe  that  colorphobia,  as  we  call 
it,  was  as  furious  and  proscriptive  in  all  those  islands 
as  it  is,  or  ever  was,  in  our  own  land.  Now  see,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  emancipation,  what 
a  marvellous  and  almost  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place!  Now  the  colored  man  stands  up 

Sroudly  by  the  side  of  his  brother  white  man.  Now 
e  competes  for  all  the  offices  in  the  government. 
Now  he  is  the  eminent  merchant,  now  tlie  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer,  now  the  successful  physician;  and 
everywhere  the  barriers  are  giving  way,  and  there  ‘ 
hardly  any  prejudice  known.  Men  stand  now,  in  ti 
West  Indies,  very  much  according  to  their  character 
and  their  real  merits,  and  very  little  regard  is  paid 
the  matter  of  complexion.  It  will  be  so  i 

a  body  of  Ishmaelites.  I  believe  we  are  yet 
Christianized,  as  a  nation,  bad  as  we  are ;  and  I 
think  our  case  is  about  as  hard  as  that  of  any  heathen 
nation  that  has  ever  had  a  trial  in  this  matter.  I 
think  we  shall,  as  a  people,  by  and  by  see  that  all 
this  is  unnatural,  unjust  and  cruel,  and  endeavor  to 
make  atonement  for  the  past,  and  give  security  for 
the  future. 

What  a  change  has  already  taken  place  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century !  It  is  a  great  tiling,  before 
the  law,  to  be  equal  with  all  others,  or  any  other. 
Political  equality  in  Massachusetts  is  universal. 
Under  our  State  Constitution  and  our  State  laws, 
there  are  no  distinctions  known  in  regard  to  white 
and  black.  It  is  a  great  thing.  It  was  not  so 
twenty-five  years  ago.  You  now  are  vindicated,  in 


sents  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle ;  it  is  'mirlv 
divided  asunder  by  the  Southern  slave  oligarchy  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  universal  dominion.  Blood  is 
now  flowing  like  water ;  the  earth  is  shaking  with 
the  tread  of  armies ;  and  the  question  is,  where 
shall  we  stand  in  the  conflict  ?  What  is  a  fair  and 
just  estimate  of  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the 
Abolitionists  may  wash  their  hands  in  innocency  of 
the  war,  and  declare  that  they  are  not  at  all  respon¬ 
sible  for  it,  in  any  guilty  sense.  No  ;  they  who  have 
advocated  the  perpetuation  of  slavery — they  who 
have  enslaved  our  fellow-men — they  who  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  abolition  movement — are  to  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  blood  that  has  already  flowed, 
and  for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  that  are  to  come. 
I  know  it  is  said  that  if  the  Abolitionists  bad  not 
meddled  with  slavery,  if  they  had  not  arraigned 
slaveholders  as  guilty  men,  if  they  had  minded  their 
own  business  and  let  the  South  alone,  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble,  and  all  would  have  been  peace¬ 
ful  to  this  hour.  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  in  that  case,  it 
would  have  been  the  peace  of  the  graveyard !  It 
would  have  been  the  extinction  of  every  ray  of  light ! 
It  would  have  been  the  overthrow  of  every  free  insti¬ 
tution!  The  Abolitionists  have  brought  on  the  war, 
if  you  please,  by  changing  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  the  North — bringing  them  over  to  the  side  of  lib¬ 
erty.  But  this  is  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  we  mean  to  go  on,  endeavoring  more  and  more 
to  deepen  Northern  abhorrence  of  slavery.  If  God 
snail  clioose  to  wash  slavery  out  by  a  river  of  human 
blood,  we  shall  exclaim,  as  did  the  Psalmist  of  old  : 
“  Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good  ;  for 
His  mercy  endureth  forever !  To  Him  that  overthrew 
Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  in  the  Red  Sea ;  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever  1  ” 

The  slave  States,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  have  all  left  the  Union.  I  am  glad  of  it.  You 
know  I  did  not  believe  ifi  the  old  Union.  It  may  be 
that  the  government  is  endeavoring  to  bring  us  back 
to  theoid  state  of  things.  Let  it  try!  I  prophesy 
defeat.  The  slaveholding  South  declares  that  she 
—  — ver  again  consent  to  live  under  the  Constitu- 
of  old,  or  under  any  new  Constitution,  with 
the  free  States.  So  be  it.  I  know  that  the  war  is 
declared  to  be  solely  to  support  the  flag  and  tfie 
Union,  and  not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  What 
do_  I  care  for  these  nice  distinctions,  when  I  see  that 
it  is  an  array  of  all  that  is  free  in  the  land  against  all 
that  is  oppressive  and  tyrannical  ?  (Applause.)  When 
I  see  that  the  object  of  the  government  is  to  preserve 
all  the  free  institutions  that  we  possess,  as  primary 
and  essential  ?  And  though  it  may  be  willing,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  conciliation,  to  have  the  old 
compromises  remain,  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  North 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  those  compromises,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  free  institutions  which  are  all  so  dear 
The  flag  is  no  longer  the  symbol  of  nation- 

of  the  Confederate  States  ;  and  when  the  flag  that 
floats  over  my  head  is  hateful  to  the  slaveholder — so 
hateful  that  he  wants  to  smother  me  in  its  folds — it 
begins  to  look  handsome  in  my  eyes,  because  it  is, 
for  the  time  being,  the  flag  of  emancipation.  If  it 
were  the  flag  of  slavery,  then  the  slaveholder  would 
himself  rejoice  to  see  it  waving  in  the  wind,  and  be 
tbe  readiest  to  rally  under  it ! 

The  lines  are  drawn.  Say  what  men  may,  this  war 
is  really  a  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  light  and  the 
spirit  of  darkness  ;  between  the  forces  of  freedom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  slavery  on  the  other.  I 
know  that  fugitive  slaves,  in  a  few  cases,  have  been 
given  up  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  that  by  so  doing,  any 
propitiation  has  been  made  at  the  South.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  from  Jeff.  Davis  to  the  effect  that  he 
is  very  much  obliged  for  this,  and  intends  now  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  All  this  is  merely  inciden¬ 
tal.  I  look  at  something  better  than  that — meaning 
great  deal  more — a  great  deal  more  significant.  I 
ean  the  pronouncing  of  fugitive  slaves  belonging  to 
the  rebels  “  contraband  ’’ — no  longer  slaves — no 
longer  to  be  given  up.  Why,  tbe  practical  effect  of 
that  proclamation  is  the  emancipation  of  all  the 
slaves  in  eleven  States  of  the  Unioi  ju  t  as  far  and 
as  the  Northern  ai  u  vn  -  -  .  thward  ! 

the  Confederate  Sta.  ’.aiu  be  united  to  a 

act  of  general  emancipation  ilorooi  r  '  fuel  quitt 
sure  that  the  government  wil-  .  1  that  cannot  sub¬ 
jugate  those  rebellious  States  d  still  keep  . slavery 
alive.  Hence,  it  is  not  so  mi  n  the  virtu-.:  of  the 
government  that  I  rely,  as  o.  ■  necessities  o:  the 

government.  In  order  to  sui  1  .-is  is  bound  > 

succeed,  it  must  proclaim  en 
■e  in  bondage. 

Thus  I  take  hope  and  cou.»ge  from  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Thus,  every  day,  I  watch  the  advancing 
army  southward,  anxious  to  get  the  earliest  tidings  of 
what  has  transpired  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours  in 
that  section.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  all  be  war¬ 
ranted  in  believing,  that,  in  spite  of  the  machinations 
enemies,  the  hour  is  approaching  when  slavery 
shall  go  reeling  to  the  earth  ;  and  in  that  act  of  enian  - 
cipation,  a  mighty  work  will  be  done  for  you  and  all 
in  bondage.  Then,  indeed,  freedom  will  be  universal ; 
prejudice  will  begin  to  expire ;  every  man  will  see  in 
every  man  a  brother.  Then  will  all  hateful  distinc- 
iase  among  us  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  North 
South  in  murderous  conflict  with  each  other, 
shall  be  under  one  government,  worshipping  at 
the  same  altar,  serving  the  same  God,  and  receiving 
the  same  Divine  blessing,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  And  then  we  may  exultinglv  exclaim,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet : 

‘All  hall  the  day,  when  o’er  our  land 
The  snn  of  freedom  shone, 

When,  dimmed  and  sunk  in  Eastern  skies, 

To  chase  the  night  of  slavery, 

And  wake  the  slumbering  free. 

May  his  fight  shine  more  bright, 

May  his  orb  roll  snblime, 

Till  it  warm  every  clime, 

And  illume  from  sea  to  sea.” 


and  despotic ;  Christ  has  come  to  open  the  prison;  this  country  everywhere  had  an  instinct  in  regard  to  I  the  presence  of  the  country  and  the  world, 
door,  and  to  set  the  captive  free.  And  this  we  shall! its  villanv-  It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  they  sifted  0f  Massachusetts,  and  placed 

oiMfli  until  the  last  ftittmr  of  «ika  al<««  lur.fl  ;JI  if  fbm..rrh  and  tbrniitrli  That,  vfirv  nrODOSltlOll  itself 1  ■’  "  ’ 


preach  until  (lie  last  fetter  of  the  slave  in  the  land 
broken.  As  for  our  religious  reputation,  it  will  take 
care  of  itself,  now  and  in  the  good  time  coming.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  to  be  a  Christian,  I  must  be  a  rogue,  I  shall 
not  be  a  Christian.  If  to  be  a  Christian,  1  must  con- 
at  robbery  and  injustice,  I  shall  not  be  a  Cbris- 

_  If  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  have  the  right  to  buy 

and  sell  human  beings  like  cattle  in  the  market,  I  | 


it  through  and  through.  That  very  proposition  itself 
revealed  to  them  the  spirit  behind  it — that  they  should 
get  out  of  this  country,  and  go  to  Africa.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  no  sooner  was  that  Society  organ¬ 
ized,  than  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Boston,  Provi¬ 
dence,  New  Bedford,  and  other  places,  came  forth,  and 

_ _  .  0  - - ...  .... _ _  .  ,in  the  most  solemn  manner  declared  their  opposition 

shall  not  be  a  Christian.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  never  \  to  the  scheme,  pronounced  it  to  be  for  evil  and  not 
has  been  so.  Christianity  is  a  flame  of  fire  aga-  1  ffii^rood,  and  declared  before  high  Heaven  that  they 
everything  unjust,  unrighteous  and  unequal,  ai  m  wnnia  not  go  to  Africa,  but  would  die  bere  in  t)':“ 
want  nothing  better  than  the  gospel  of  Christ  to-  their  native  land,  willing  to  suffer,  rather  than 
contend  with  any  form  of  tyranny  on  the  face  of  the  ’ 


he  made  iho  test  of 
everything  m  this  country,  and  therefore  made  him 
the  test.  What  better  test  could  there  be  ?  Wfiat 
test  so  vital  and  so  sure  ?  What  is  there  on  the  /ace 
of  the  earth  to  compare  with  man  ?  Parchments, . 
constitutions,  laws,  parties,  sects — let  them  periili,  if 
you  please,  but  let  men  be  saved !  All  these,  if  good 
lor  anything,  must  be  to  subserve  the  wants  ami  the 
interests  of  man  ;  not  to  crush  him  out  of  existence, 
not  to  hurl  him  down  among  four-footed  beasts,  but 
to  help  him  onward  and  upward  to  the  eternal 
throne  ;  and  just  so  far  as  they  stand  in  the  way  of  I 


leave  the  slaves  in  their  chains,  and  separate  from 
them.  Let  me  read  you  the  resolutions  adopted  ii 
this  city  at  that  time : 

“  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  look  upon  the  American 
Colonization  Society  as  a  clamorous,  abusive,  and  peace- 
disturbing  combination.  , 

“  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  look  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  clergymen  who  have  filled  the  ears  of  their  respective 
congregations  with  the  absurd  idea  of  the  necessity  o 
removing  the  free  colored  people  from  the  United  States,  ai 
highly  deserving  the  just  reprehension  directed  to  tlie  falsi 
prophets  and  priests  by  Jeremiah,  the  true  prophet,  as 
recorded  iu  tlie  23d  chapter  of  his  prophecy. 

And  our  colored  friends  in  Philadelphia  resolved 
in  this  wise : 

That  we  wiU  never  separate  ourselves  voluntarily  from 


with  all  others.  In  regard  to  education,  it  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  privilege  that  all  the  schools  of  Boston  are 
open  to  your  children,  and  that  they  may  there  ob¬ 
tain  as  good  an  education  as  the  city  of  Boston  gives 
to  tlie  children  of  the  millionaire.  It  is  such  a  privi¬ 
lege  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  know  or  to 
estimate,  in  your  day  and  generation,  how  great  is  its 

value  for  your  children,  and  your  children’s  children. 
In  regard  to  public  travel,  what  a  change  in  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  people  has  taken  place  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  ?  You  now  find  nearly  every  mode  of  travelling 
open  to  you,  with  very  little  proscription  or  persecu¬ 
tion.  I  know  there  is  much  more  to  be  done,  by  way 
of  obtaining  full  justice  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  not  of  the  realization  of  all  we  could 
desire.  Thirty  years  ago,  what  colored  man  thought 
of  going  through  the  towns  and  cities  ot  tlie  free 
States,  and  undertaking  to  lecture  to  the  people  on 
various  subjects,  expecting  to  obtain  a  fair  and 
candid  bearing  ?  And  yet,  liow  large  a  number  have 
won  the  applause  and  admiration  of  thousands  and 
of  thousands— in  many  instances,  of  even  the 
■  -  ’!  So  in  regard  to  the  various  profes- 


SLAVECATCH1NQ  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  July  23, 1861. 

Several  animated  pieces  of  “  contraband  ”  entered 
our  encampment  while  the  army  lay  at  Charlestown, 
but  the  poor  black  slaves  who  hoped  for  protection, 
and  aspired  after  liberty  did  not  find  the  stars  and 
stripes  the  flag  of  freedom  for  them.  They  were 
sent  home  to  their  masters.  One  I  saw  was  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  muscle,  and  I  was  amused  at  one  of 
his  shrewd  remarks.  He  was  told  that  he  had  better 
return  to  his  master,  as  he  was  a  great  deal  better  off 
than  the  free  negroes  in  tlie  North,  and  reference  was 
made  to  one  of  the  free  servants  of  an  offieer  to  con¬ 
firm  this  demotraiie  doctrine  so  constantly  and  with 
such  shallow  inhumanity  urged  in  defense  of  slavery. 
The  slave’s  answer  to  this  was  quickly  made  :  “  If 
that  free  man  thinks  I  am  better  off  than  be  is,  let 
blm  change  places  with  me  for  a  little  while.”  The 
free  negro  did  not  accept  this  proof  of  the  doctrine 
of  slavery  being  more  desirable  than  freedom,  and 
the  slave  was  remanded  to  his  master  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army  raised  in  behalf  of  freedom. 

But,  perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  and  the  army  ot  the 
North  and  of  freedom  only  intends  to  fight  the  army 
of  the  South  and  slaveholders,  to  settle  some  little 
matter  of  political  dispute,  and  “  to  reestablish  the 
Union  upon  some  fair  basis,”  which  will  perpetuate 
slavery  irrevocably.  Perhaps  this  is  what  all  this 
uprising  of  the  free  North  and  the  free  West  means, 
against  the  aggressive  despotism  of  slavery,  and  that 
after  all  there  is  no  great  difference  m  the  objects  of 
the  war  political  issues  alone  being  at  stake,  and 
both  armies  fighting  for  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  ! 

Well  let  them  fight  on  this  ground,  and  see  on 
whose  head  tlie  crown  of  victory  will  descend. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  will  mention  that  the 
march  of  our  army  into  Virginia  frightened  the  slave- 
holders,  who  had  been  told  we  intended  plundering 
them  of  all  their  property,  and  many  fled  with  their 
negroes,  but  the  negroes  iu  some  cases  would  not  go 
with  their  masters.  They  hid  themselves  in  the  woods, 
and  probably  some  took  the  opportunity  of  escapiug 
across  Maryland  into  the  free  domain  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Others,  belonging  to  men  who  remained  at 
home,  absconded  from  their  masters.  When  the 
army  left  Charlestown  and  moved  to  this  place,  a 
number  of  slaveholders  became  alarmed  about  their 
slaves,  and  applied  to  headquarters,  making  the 
charge  that  the  negroes  were  harbored  by  our 
soldiers,  and  were  running  away  with  them.  Upon 
this  representation  of  the  slave-hunters,  among  whom, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  figured  a  degenerate  Virginian 
bearing  the  honored  name  of  Washington,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  illustrious  Father 
of  his  country,  our  Commander-in-Chief  issued 


tnrone  ,  j  ««  as  xncy  stand  m  ui  \  „ That  we  will  never  separate  ourselves  voluntarily  from 

his  progress,  or  interfere  with  his  emancipation,  we  tke  slave  population  in  this  country ;  they  are  our  bretlireu 1 


sions — law,  medicine,  and  the  ministry- — progress  has 
been  the  word.  Certainly,  we  have  great  encourage- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  future.  uuu  u„ucl 

Now  a  word  respecting  the  war.  Our  nation  pre-  with  some  of  the  regiments.  He  instructs  you 


of  the  last  of  his  official  decrees,  the  following  eye¬ 
catching  “  circular  ”  : 

Headquaktkhs,  Department  of  Pbnmvlyania,  j. 

-General  com- 


Harfkr’s  Perry,  July  22,  1861- 
To  Commanders  of  Divisions:  The  Miyor-tien--  0ns 
mantling  understands  that  a  number  of  uoio 
(why  not  say  slaves  ?)  have  followed  the  present 

town  and  other  points  of  our joute, 


irent  Colonels  of  your  comm  ami  to  Lava  them  re- 
«"‘l  Ploccrt  In  charge  of  Colonel  Gordon  (2d  Massu- 
s  ilegimcnt),  In  command  of  the  town. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Pattkkson. 

:<!,  F.  J.  PORTER,  A.  A.  G. 

ProvORt-Marshal  in  this  war  has  lost  his 
t  dignity  of  Judge,  and  has  degenerated  into 
:c  o Ulcer.  1  Ins  must  have  been  very  pleasant 
Massachusetts  colonel,  this  duty  of  acting  as 
lor  the  sale-keeping  of  runaway  negroes  belong- 
men  in  arms  against  the  country  1  1  am  happy 
.  however,  that  upon  inquiry  at  the  office  of  the 
^-Marshal,  Col.  Gordon,  this  morning,  1  learned 
o  runaway  “  niggers  ”  had  been  placed  in  bis 
!.  and  the  inference  is  that  the  masters  wr-, 
'■■M  as  to  their  whereabouts.  If  not.  found 
igbboring  woods,  they  had  better  look  for  them 


,  .  „nt  till  a  long  succession  of .  Indeed,  in  the  North,  special  efforts  were  ma<  -: 

but  their  own.  At  least,  not  re80urce8  shall  vent  any  action  of  new-born  conscientiousne 

victories  and  the  exhaustion  oi  not  1  direction.  Placards  stood  conspicuously  on  .i 

make  it  necessary.  And  whether  we  s  Lf  prayer-meetings,  admonishing  those  who  s 

likely  to  be  tired  of  tbe  war  before  they  are,  is  d  that  «N0  CONTROVERTED  T01>I-  - 

jnt0  a  very  promincn  |  ^  alluded  to  ;  and  the  most  highly  esteercci 


h  them  against  the  South  1  Or  on  what 


V  CONCEALMENT — WITHOUT  compromise. 


Jliw  YORK,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  3,  I8C1. 

hhrspokpents  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  a  careful 
\  unco  of  the  following  directions,  viz. : 
levs  enclosing  matter  for  publication,  or  relating  In 
m  to  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  should  be 
issed,  “  Editor  or  tue  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  No.  6 
uan  street.  New  York.” 
tevs  enclosing  subscriptions,  or  relating!!! 


THE  LESSON  OF  DEFEAT. 


Defeat  is  a  bitter  medicine,  but  it  is  often  a  whole- 

iih  one.  That  we  had  at  Bull’s  Run,  we  think  it  is 

■  -w  -lear  enough,  will  be  one  of  this  kind.  We  shall 
i  all  the  better  and  stronger  for  it.  It  was  “  a  heavy 
low,"  but  not  “a  great  discouragement.”  Nobodv 
(C  I  lls  it  as  a  material  reverse.  It  is  discomfiture 
-uf  not  destruction,  mortification  but  not 
oss,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  nothing,  allowing 
it  to  be  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been  asserted  to  be, 
while  the  gain  in  experience  and  preparation  for  the 
work  before  us  may  be  infinite.  Not  a  tenth  part  of 
die  force  wo  have  on  foot,  or  in  immediate  readiness, 
was  engaged  on  that  evil  day,  and  the  effect  of  the 
disaster  has  only  been  to  stimulate  the  war-spirit  and 
make  the  nation  doubly  resolved  to  conquer.  The 
day  was  lost,  but  all  was  not  lost  with  it,  by  any 
means,  It  was  a  “  dishonest  victory,”  like  the  one  at 
Cherona ;  but  not,  like  that,  “  fatal  to  liberty. 

In  the  first  place,  it  teaches  us  that  our  enemy  is 
not  as  contemptible,  especially  in- his  own  country  and 
with  the  advantage  of  choosing  his  own  method  of 
fighting,  as  we  have  been  but  too  ready  to  believe 
him.  That  Sunday  proved  the  literal  truth  of  wliat 
we  said  on  the  6th  inst.,  “  The  Davis  faction  have  men 
enough,  their  cavalry  is  better  than  ours,  their  artil¬ 
lery  as  good — thanks  to  the  judicious  ,'  V  :- 
r  i  -  »yd-i— they  have  abundance  of  excellent  officers  who 
tnye  stolen  their  education  from  us,  they  arc  acting  . 
'  on  tbe  defensive  in  a  country  they  know  perfectly  I 
w<  - 1 — why  should  they  yield  the  object  they  have  gone 

W»r  to  gain?”  And  they  achieved  the  strategic  - 
success  of  bringing  twice  as  many  men  to  a  particular 
point  as  we  did.  We  have  learnt  the  necessity  of 
bringing  bodies  of  much  greater  numerical  strength  to 
apt  upon  the  enemy  than  was  thought  necessary  before 
the  light  of  that  day.  For  the  enemy  was  not  only 
tv  c  as  many  as  we,  hut  they  were  multiplied  by 
four  by  their  position  behind  masked  batteries.  The 
rebels  have  never  yet  been  able  to  stand  up  before 
our  men,  even  when  in  superior  force,  in  the  open 
field,  as  Lyon  and  McClellan  can  testify  ;  but  behind 
earthworks,  one  of  them  is  a  match  for  three  of  our 
men,  as  they  brag  of  being,  and  we  must  take  that 
element  into  consideration  in  our  future  military  cal¬ 
cs-  Elions.  It  was  reported  some  time  ago  that  Beau¬ 
regard  had  said  that  this  war  would  be  decided  by 
artillery  :  and  he  has  now  given  us  a  practical  lesson 
in  his  art  by  which  it  .  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do 
not  profit. 

A.  second  benefit  which  must  grow  out  of  this  defeat 


question  which  will  soon  grow' 
one.  Death  has  but  begun  to  darken  the  thresholds 
of  the  homes  of  the  North.  The  load  of 
taxation  Las  not  yet  begun  to  weig  1  upon  nu 
try.  Few  wars  remain  long  popular,  though  they  are 
always  so  at  the  beginning.  We  have  been  repulsed 
on  the  very  frontier  of  the  enemy  s  country,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  not  penetrate  to  its  heart  without  many 
a  deadly  struggle.  And  We  fight  under  this  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  Southern  army  hate  ns  with  a  perfect, 
hatred.  They  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  all 
our  property  is  just  so  much  robbed  from  them.  Had 
it  not  been  lor  us,  every  man  would  have  had  Ins 
plantation  and  scourged  his  slaves  in  peace.  Our 
the  contrary,  had  no  more  animosity  to  those 
they  went  to  fi-'ht  than  a  policeman  lias  against  a  j 
dangerous  gang  of  thieves  or  gamblers  whom  he  is 
sent  to  arrest.  .  This  fight,  or  a  few  more  like  it,  will 
probably  cure  this  defect  in  a  measure,  but  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  their  animosity  must  needs  he  of  a  more 
furious  type  than  any  it  can  create  on  our  side. 
Then,  again,  they  have  a  genuine  and  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  for  us— a  contempt  which  we  have  only  n-”-- 
isl.ed  and  fostered  by  all  our  hare  attempts  to 
ciliate  and  win  them  ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
the  inevitable  feeling  of  inferiority  in  their  presence 
which  long  submission  necessarily  engenders  on  the 
part  of  those  that  submit  to  tyranny.  AH  this  is 
greatly  in  their  favor,  and  will  make  the  victory  wc 
propose  to  ourselves  the  harder  to  win.  It  will  be 
won,- and  he  worth  the  winning,  only  in  case  we 
accept  as  its  necessary  incident  and  end  the  Emanci- 
uc  iwfmt.vi  and  tbe  Reconstruction  of  the 
Union  on  the  basis  of  universal  liberty.  Unless  there 
'  be  virtue  and  wisdom  enough  acquired  as  the  war 
goes  on  to  endure  this  action,  it  were  far  better  that 
the  Independence  of  the  rebellious  States  should  be 
acknowledged  and  a  fragment  of  the  great  Republic 
rescued  for  the  uses  of  Freedom  and  delivered  from 
the  abuses  of  Slavery. 


pal  Palace  for  the 


COUNT  OASPAUIN  ON  TEE  AMERICAN  CRISIS. 

Count  Ag6nor  de  Gasparin,  a  French  Protestant, 
widely  known  by  previous  works  on  Protestantism,  I 
Slavery,  and  the  phenomena  and  theories  collectively 
called  Spiritualism,  has  published  a  work*  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  of  our  government  and  people.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  it,  by  Mary  L.  Booth  (named  below),  has  been 
printed  in  this  country.  The  purpose  of  the  hook  is  to 
cheer  and  to  help  the  opponents  of  American  slavery, 
and  to  combat  an  error  widely  prevailing  abroad  in 
regard  to  us,  that  the  United  States,  having  up  to  this 
time  pursued  a  prosperous  career,  are  now  beginning 
j  skilfully  opposes  this  error,  and 
at  ;  lancnt  w  osperity  of  this 

.  -  mis  ..  ■  vevth  of  slavery;  and 

is  not  directly 

v  a,,’ajilsr  v. ickeiin  ><•!,  since  its  result 
n.uot  be  to  weaken  slavery,  and  advance  far  towards 
its  extinction,  the  prospect  is  eminently  hopeful,  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  more  satisfactory  than 
when  this  cancer  was  quietly  and  undisturbedly  prey¬ 
ing  upon  its  vitals.  He  welcomes,  as  all  true  lovers  of  | 
freedom  must  do,  the  shock  of  an  operation  which 
needful  to  remove  the  disease. 

Commencing  by  an  allusion  to  the  melancholy  fact 
that  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  word  slavery 
as  to  think  and  speak  of  it  with  indifference,  our  author 
gives  a  brief  but  vivid  description  of  the  thing.  He 
asks  whether  it  is  possible  to  “  calumniate  ”  a  thing 
base  ;  and  declares  that  our  verdict  against  it  need  r 
wait  for  the  substantiation  of  collections  of  atrocious 
deeds  (exceptional  or  otherwise),  but  is.  rendered 
table  by  a  mere  reading  of  the  laws  of  the  South  upon 
this  subject. 

De  Gasparin  proceeds  to  show  that  the  constantly 
increasing  pretensions  and  aggressions  of  the  Slave 
Power  were  dragging  the  United  States  nearer  and 
nearer  to  utter  ruin,  when  this  process  was  checked  by 


gious  ”  papers  earnestly  discouraged  the 
slavery  in  these  meetings,  as  adapted  to  check  tie]  “ 
<*  work  of  grace.”  In  fact,  the  influence  of  that  grou  hea 
religious  excitement  has  appeared  in  the  appeals  ■  low 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  “  Young  Men’s  Christi Assocn- 1  imt 
etc.,  on  the  rebel  side,  urging  their  Nor; 1  a  rn  “hr e  ,  r 
thven  ”  not  to  oppose  either  slavery  or  secession,  quid.  * 
as  conspicuously  as  in  atiy  other  manner. 

Our  author  thinks  this  recent  “  awakening  "  to  have  1  n. 
been  different  in  kind  from  the  “  revivals  ”  previously  . 
known  in  this  country, because  it  was  free  from  intense  ,,, 
physical  excitement,  shouts,  ccstacies  and  convulsive  I  ,,t 
sobs.  But  he  mistakes  in  attributing  these  diameter- 1  tv 
istics  to  all  previous  revivals,  as  much  as  in  supposing  j  i„ 
that  the  last  was  more  adverse  to  slavery  tlmn  former  , • 
A  personal  knowledge  of  many  revivals  for  m 
thirty-five  years  past  has  shown  us  that  they  were  as  j  t; 
quiet  and  decorous  as  that  of  1858-9;  and  experience  ;,i 
and  careful  observation  have  equally  shov.c  us  the 
of  them  have  caused,  either  emancipation  of  “lave 
in  the  South,  or  an  increase  of  opponents  l  slaver 
among  Northern  men.  On  the  contrary,  whe  a  a  perso 
indifferent  alike  to  slavery  and  anti-slavery  be  mini 
•erted,  and  joins  the  Church,  he  almost  invariabl 
becomes  hostile  to  anti-slavery  ;  and  the  doubl  r  .-asr 
of  this  change  is  manifest;  he  comes  more  than  fo 
merly  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  majori; 
of  whom  deceitfully  represent  abolitionist.  as  in 
delity,  and  he  finds  himself  required  to  recognize  •  a 
numbers  of  slaveholders  in  the  South  as  '  Christi'. 
brethren .” 

If  The  Independent  had  done  its  duty  of  prompt  ai 
energetic  rebuke  of  its  pro-slavery  “  brethrer  ev 
in  the  single  eaSo  «r  iWTegwcv^lrom  r  Tfi 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ”  who,  tra  velling 
New  Orleans  to  attend  a  grand  Conference  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  there,  in  1860,  to  i;  certifi¬ 
cates  from  the  Mayor  of  Troy,  testifying  th<  r  mund- 
ness  in  regard  to  “  the  peculiar  institution,”  ,n  protect 
themselves  against  outrage  from  the  young  t  ,  iUuni 
of  the  South— Count  Gasparin  might  have  avo- 1  l  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  mistakes  of  his  book. 

As  it  is,  however,  even  while  accepting  t  calum¬ 
nious  statementof  The  Independent  that  our  cli  c!  Aboli¬ 
tionists  are  opposers  of  Christianity,  our  author  utters 
noble  rebuke  against  those  who  offer  this  as  the  pre¬ 
text  for  withdrawing,  or  abstaining,  from  ami-slavery 
action.  These  are  his  words,  pp.  90,  91  of  t) 
lation : 

And  let  no  one  put  forward  the  shameful  pretext 
there  are  sceptics,  rationalists,  free-thinkers 
ranks  of  abolitionism  1  Why  not  ?  Questions  of  this 
sort,  thanks  to  the  Gospel,  have  entered  in  the  domain 
of  common  morality  ;  shall  I  desert  these  questions  in 
order  to  avoid  contact  with  men  who  reject  the  essen¬ 
tial  doctrines  of  Christianity  ?  I  confess  that  ^rhe  ortho¬ 
doxy  which  should  draw  such  conclusions  would  appear 
suspicious  to  me.  Voltaire,  pleading  for  the  Galas,  will 
not  make  me  turn  my  back  on  religious  liberty ;  Chan-' 
ning,  writing  pages  against  slavery  revealing  a  heart  ] 
more  Christian  than  his  doctrine ;  Parker,  blending  his 
noble  efforts  in  favor  of  the  negroes  with  his  assaults 
against  the  Bible,  will  not  alienate  me  from  a  cause 
which  was  mine  before  it  was  theirs. 

“I  say,  besides,  that  the  objections  of  those  men 
against  Christianity  force  me  to  ask  whether  our  con¬ 
duct  as  Christians  be  not  one  of  the  principal  causes  off 
their  scepticism.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  Yoltah-e  him¬ 
self  would  have  been  the  adversary  that  we  know  him, 
if  he  had  not  seen  that  thought  was  stifled,  that  liberty 
was  crushed,  that  conscience  was  violated  in  the  name  I 
of  the  Gospel?  Would  not  this  same  Gospel  have  pre¬ 
sented  itself  under  a  different  aspect  to  Parker  Chan- 
ning,  and  the  other  Unitarians  of  Boston,  if  th. 
seen  it  at  its  post,  the  post  of  honor,  at  th.  heat 
generous  ideas  and  true  liberties  ?  Yes  the 
Abolitionists  who  reject  the  Bible  because  the 
heard  certain  orthodox  Christians  mainta, 

Bible  is  in  favor  of  slavery.  Whoever  teac 
j  of  a  school  of  impiety.” 

Our  author  sketches  the  political  events  vs 
led  to  the  present  crisis,  shows  the  corrupt  an.  - 1 


tticbn 


,  .-y  ho  angry  at  her  neutrality,  if  they1 
ii-ny  the  only  principle  on  which  the  peo- 
liritain  could  see  or  feel  that  it  would  he 
way  for  them  to  take  sides  in  the  conflict, 
j.i-inciple  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  ; 
tbo  enslaved?’ 

:  iiie  expressions  of  opinion  that  you  may 
ides,  from  the  highest  classes  as  well  as  the 
in  there  ho  a  doubt  that  the  hesitating, 

.i-  yof  the  United  States  government  and  |  A  few 

mased  this  anxiety  for  neutrality  in  this 
-i  to  a  mania  of  caution.  The  policy  of, 
irncstly  advocated,  and  very -'successfully 
md  the  timo  when  it  might  have  been 
it  all  England  should  have  spoken  out  most 
..  tune  when  everybody  is  saying  to  every 
i  -  n’t  say  a  word  1  Within  only  a  day 
aid  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  press,  ‘  Lcl 
.nderstood  in  this  country  that  the  United 
1  ;o  abolish  slavery,  and  the  whole  jfbvcrn- 
il"]’1c  would  go  with  them  most  heartily,  i 
l,  .w  no  such  intention,  then  we  must  wait, 

;e  the  extremest  care  not  to  embroil  ourselves 
J, These  are  the  feelings  I  have  heard 
,v  leading  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 


tite  charmed  edifice ; 
due  heed  to  the  dem. 
high  social  position  are  a 
We,  here,  are  all  wati 
irrent  events  in  America. 
Success  to  the  AnU-Sktvery  * 


wait,  we  need  not  conjecture.  The 
prophesied  ;  but  the  day  and  the  hour 
man.  Let  every  one  speak  boldly  such 
n  him,  and  so  Bpeed  the  time  of  Freedom 

_ * 


,  TIIE  SI  A  VEE  OLDER 


'R1PTURE  com  MEN 


JUPITER  VICTv: 


weeks  ago,  the  London  Punch  published  a 
representing  the  North  and  South  as  twog 
ontendine  before  a  negro,  who  is  morn  e 

-  -  . Iterator, 

been  many 


e  disastrous  rout  in  Virginia— close 
order,  given  as  the  march  began  to 
eive  no  more  fugitives  in  our  lines,  and 

.  .eels  of  a  virtual  victory — and 

iominstiiition  that  has  been  made  of  the  important  aid 
-enth-cd  by  slaves  to  the  rebels  at  Manassas  Junction 
md  tlsewherc,  not  a  few  of  the  most  moderate  and 
om— -ativc  among  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  (I 
p,,. .  f ,  ,!u  personal  knowledge  of  New  England)  have 
u-cwie  convinced  that  our  government  is  greatly  in  error 
a  n«  moving  at  once  to  the  annihilation  of  slavery  in  the 
•o',  states,  and  so  striking  our  formidable  adversar: 

-•t  -Y':  vulnerable  point. 

Sonic  loyal  citizens,  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  would  i 
iitn  a  petition'  which  I  was  circulating,  asking  Congw 
:o  take  immediate  measures  for  the  entire  removal  of 
I/O  cause  of  the  war  (slavery),  now  agree  with  you 
jit,  as  the  most  reasonable,  hopeful  and  demanded 
oso  ms  foe  putting  down  the  rebellion,  both  Abolitionists 
rtti  nr- ii- Abolitionists  should  petition  the  President  to 
r-oclaim  the  liberty  of  the  slaves.” 

And  The  Tribune  too— Primus  inter  pares  among  the 
.Were  of  progress-is  fpund  saying,  “  Slavery  is  noto- 1 
ljously,  by  the  confession  of  the  rebels,  as  well  as  by 
tie  instincts  of  all  true  men,  the  teterrima  causa,  the 
Blackest  provocation  of  this  war,  and  therefore  not 
^titled  to  any  special  grace  and  favor  on  our  part.  It 
yould  he  competent  for  Congress  to  grant  reasonable 
compensation  to  unquestionable  Union  men  for  the 
less  of  their  slaves— to  any  rebel,  never !  That  the  best 
resolution  of  this  difficulty  will  present  itself  at  the 
right,  moment,  if  sought  earnestly  and  in  good  faith,  we 
have  faith  to  believe.  Probably,  we  shall  all  wonder 
to  find  how  easy  a  thing  it  teas  to  be  just,  and  marvel  at 
our  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart: 

In  an  exchange  of  pulpits  last  Sabbath  with  a  brother 
minister  of  Massachusetts,  the  following  sentiments 
received  with  special  favor  at  the  close  of  the 
evening  discourse  on  the  Providential  duty  of  the  pre- 
hour  in  regard  to  slavery.  Though  long  familiar 
iu,  radicalism  in  such  a  form  has  not  often  found 
. cssion  in  the  New  England  pulpit.  But  thanks  be 
to  Jod,  under  the  working  of  Providential  agencies,  it 
is  fast  becoming  popular,  and  when  so  it  will  soon  be 

Our  present  duty  is  to  call  upon  the  North  to  repent 
of  its  1  ng  continued  complicity  with  slavery,  and  to  he 
calling  also  upon  the  government,  in  the  name  of  Human¬ 
ity,  of  Justice,  of  Religion,  to  decree  the  national  aboli- 
ti'm  of  slavery  by  proclaiming  Liberty  throughout  a 

THE  LAND.  UNTO  ALL  THE  INHABITANTS  THEREOF  !  Let 
hold  this  up  to  the  government,  to  the  nation,  and  to 
t>  -  Vu  Army  that  has  sprung  to  arms  mo 
-  ;l  i\  i.  m  the  fabulous  uprising  of  armed 
•i  -.1  :’o  sowing  of  dragons’  teeth.  You 

.-dom,  and  called  to  arms  by  a  formidable 
bullion,  you  are  to  conquer  a  permanent  | 
.no  overthrow  of  slavery  itself.  That 
ml,  you  must  put  oppression  down. 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  instincts  of 


»  .  withdrawal  of.  the  crinciDal  — .  _ 

the  msiiillV''V',tfir(T  u -x.-.vo  uiir- hoiui  Wallowing  the  election  of  .Mr.  Lincoln.  He  iovcioiyj';  “•  -  •••■/.  -  -r . 

North  into  the  character  of  our  enemies-*  character  sfcetches  the  successive  triumphs  of  the  Slave  Power,  | 1  >e  Prob"ble  consequences  of  the  rebellion  o,- 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  negro  slavery  which  j  culminating  in  the  treacherous  and  infamous  policy  of  I  Dieory  o  an  mcompa  l  liy  e  ween  e  - 
has  degraded  and  brutalized  the  whites  even  more  ’*  *'  “u  *l'~  "  ,J  1  ^ 

than  the  blacks,  from  the  utter  contempt  for  human 
life  and  the  habits  of  cruelty  which  tbe  system  un¬ 
avoidably  engenders.  It  will  take  bitter  experience 


cature 

tors  contending  before 
imperial  state.  The  Roman  legend,  Car 
is  printed  beneath  the  picture.  There  h;.  .- 
occasions  in  our  anti-slavery  experience  when  ha  i 
been  given  us  to  draw  a,  truth  instead  of  writiu?  i  e 
most  apposite  emblems  were  at  hand.  And  ii^  there  e 
to-day  any  of  the  satirical  papers  hawked  in  Wad  s  t  eet  | 
that  dares  prophesy  by  tbe  pencil  the  thing  td1?  9  18 
surely  he,  we  suggest  as  a  subject  the  passage  in  onior 
where  Jupiter  tells  the  gods  that  if  they  fasten e  a 
chain  to  heaven  and  all  clung  to  it,  they  would  be  too 
feeble  to  tear  him  from  his  throne  ;  hut  that  1>®  alone 
could  draw  them  all  up  to  him.  Let  the  artist  take  A  i  . 
Jefferson’s  black  coachman,  as  well  known  andhistoric 
among  a  thousand  sable  “  Jupiterp,”  place  him  high 
upon  a  celestial  coacli-box,  and  cause  liim  to  draw  up, 
hand  over  hand,  a  whip-cord  at  which  the  gods  of  our 
American  Olympus  should  be  clinging  in  Vfti*1-  Our 
last  Fourth  of  July  orator,  clad  in  a  tunic  of  New  York 
Ledgers,  might  figure  as  the  eloquent  Apollo  ;  ex-Mar 
slial  Rynders  would  be  quite  sooty  enough  for  Vulcan; 
and  if  Dr.  Adams  and  Miss  Murray  could  not  be  so 
veredfrom  the  body  of  their- prosiness 
taken  for  Mercury  and  Diana,  there  are  other  candi¬ 
dates  upon  whom  the  parts  might  be  cast  with  singular 
propriety.  The  words  Jupiter  Viator  beneath  such  a 
cartoon  would  express  the  sequel  to  the  Ccesdr  fmpera- 
x or  or  Punch. 

How  long  it  will  be  before  the  United  States  proclaim 
that  the  present  war  means  emancipation— instant,  un¬ 
conditional  emancipation— we  will  not  pretend  to  con¬ 
jecture.  The  religion  of  anti-slavery,  which  is  properly 
one  Of  feeling  and  faith,  can  also  conquer  by  the  powers 
of  dispute  and  dialectics.  It  requires  very  common 
powers  of  observation  to  see  that  tbe  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  further  tolerance  of  slavery  must  he  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  feeblest  conception  of:  polity  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Behold  what  strange  words  an  Ex-Governor  of 
Massachusetts  has  lately  preached  at  a  Commencement 
festival  in  Harvard  College.  The  lost  Pleiad  seemed 
last  discernible  amid  the  nebulous  learning  of  that  wc 
shipful  institution.  For  the  -first  time,  men  who  claim 
the  greatest  freedom  of  speculative  opinion  were 
admonished  by  an  old  Democratic  office-holder  to  make 
some  practical  use  of  it.  Still,  however,  the  North  is 
only  for  repressing  her  unuttered  thought.  Get  into 
conversation  with  any  intelligent  man  in  the  street, 
and,  whatever  his  political  proclivities  may  have  been, 
he  will  tell  you  that  this  war  can  only  be  ended  by 
emancipating  the  slaves.  He  will  add  that  he  would 
by  no  means  promulgate  his  belief  inst  atnvesv***  ,  tw 
it  is  highly  improper  to  speak  aloud  on  this  matter,  for 
the  people  are  not  ready  for  it.  Who  can  tell  what  the 
people  are  ready  for?  Four  months  ago,  who  supposed 
that  the  people  were  ready  to  sweep  southward  in 
locust  hosts  ?  Who  shall  say  that  the  same  facts  which 
have  converted  the  venerable  hunker  at  our  elbow, 
have  not  had  the  same  effect  on  all  his  brethren 
land?  So  there  is  one  more  condemnation  of  that  shal¬ 
low  practical-usefulness  doctrine,  which  persuades  a 
man  to  conceal  his  honest  opinions  on  the  plea  that  the 
nes  are  not  ready  for  them.  How 
get  ready  for  them  if  those  who  know  will  not  speak 
for  their  instruction?  The  power  of  public  acts 
express  general  feeling,  and  to  give  us  all  the  good  the 
community  can  bear,  can  only  come  through  perfect 
individual  truthfulness.  The  solution  of  our  national 
enigma  is  at  hand.  It  has  been  guessed,  as  we  think, 
by  the  tide  of  life  that  flows  up  and  down  our  city 
streets ;  hut  with  childish  caprice  it  is  yet  whispered 
from  one  to  another,  never  spoken  aloud. 

During  the  last  war,  Sir  Charles  Napier  petitioned 
Parliamenttifter  this  manner  :  “•  Give  me  two  hundred 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  land  me  in  Virginia  with 
only  the  officers  and  non-commissioncd  officers  of  three 
black  regiments— inat  ia  to  say,  about  one  hu.»Led  p"“ 


holy  war  ”  for  the  defence 
and  extension  of  slavery,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  flx 
the  Biblical  definition  of  doulos  and  douloi.  These 
Greek  words,  the  learned  philologists  and  advocates  or 
should  be  translated  slave  and  slai 


this  rendering, 


To  make  ”  assurance  doubly  s 
other  passages  of  Seri] 
legitimate  connection.  , 

Matt  xxv :  LI— For  the  kingdom  of  heavei 

travelling  into  a  far  country,  who  called  his  own 
ss  and  delivered  unto  them  Ms  goods.  19— After 
a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  slaves  comoth,  and 
rcckoneth  with  them.  21,  23.— His  lord  said  unto  liitn. 
Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  slave  :  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.  26- 
l’hou  wicked  and  slothful  slave.  30— Cast  ye  the 
unprofitable  slave  into  outer  darkness  :  there  shall  ba 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Note.— We  would  venture  modestly  to  suggest  to  our 
beloved  Doctors  of  Divinity  still  another  improvement 
their  philology  and  in  the  translation  of  the  foregoing 
issages.  According  to  our  “code,”  they  are  well 
aware,  “  slaves  are  deemed  and  taken  to  he  chattels 
personal,  to  all  intents,  purposes,  and  constructions 
whatsoever.”  Such  a  rendering,  then,  must  add, 
inexpressibly,  to  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  sentiment : 
For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a  man  travelling  into  a 
far  country,  who  called  his  own  chattels,  and  delivered 
unto  them  liisgoods.  pS~  A  master  of  sound  judgment, 
certainly  1  “  Set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue  ”  ;  and  place 
one  kind  of  chattels  in  the  custody  of  another  klndYf  ' 
chattels  to  be  kept  and  imprisoned !  After  a  long  time 
the  lord  of  those  chattels  cometli  and  reckonetli  with 
them.  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  chattel :  tliou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  chattels,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  chattels :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  lord.  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  chattel !  Cast  ye 
the  unprofitable  chattel  into  outer  darkness  1  Who 
can  doubt  that  such  is  the  true  rendering,  since  doulos 
means  slave,  and  slave  means  a  “  chattel  personal  ”  ? 

Luke  ii :  29— Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  slave  depart 
|  peace,  according  to  thy  word.  [Let  thy  « chattel  ” 
depart  in  peace.] 

Luke  xvii ;  10— So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  have  done  all 
those  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  slaves  :  we  have  done  that  which  was  our 
duty  to  do. 

Acts  ii :  8— And  on  my  slaves  and  on  my  hand-maid¬ 
ens  [female  slaves]  will  I  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my 
Spirit :  and  they  shall  prophesy. 

Note.— We  have  some  slaves  who  prophesy,  that  is, 
preach;  and  when  we  have  occasion  to  sell  them,  we 
advertise  the  fact,  as  it  enhances  A,,;v  value- 
chattels  are  usually  to  be  trusted. 

Acts  xvii :  17— The  same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and 
cried,  saying,  These  men  are  the  slaves  of  the  most  high 
God,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation. 

Rom.  i :  1— Paul,  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  to  be 
l  apostle,  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God. 

1  Cor.  vii :  21-23— Art  thou  called  being  a  slave? 
care  not  for  it :  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it 
rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  slave 
[a  chattel ],  ia  the  Lord’s  free  man  :  likewise  also  he  that 
is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ’s  slave.  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price  :  he  not  ye  the  slaves  of  men. 

Note. — This  last  direction  must  be  addressed  to 
owners,  and  not  to  their  chattels.  For,  in  another  place, 
the  apostle  says,  “  Slaves,  be  obedient  to  your  masters  ”  ; 

are  not  to  suppose  that  such  an  advocate  of 
slavery  as  Paul  would  contradict  himself.  The  apostle 
knew  that  slaves  must  not  be  instructed  to  read ;  and 
hence  the  exhortation,  “Be  ye  not  slaves  of  men,” 

I  could  not  he  intended  for  chattels.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  instructs  us,  that  obedience  of  slaves  to  their  masters 
should  be  enjoined  orally  and  by  force  of  “  cowskin.” 


and  much  blood,  we  fear,  to  teach  men  who  have  been 
bred  up  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Constitution,  that  there  is  not 
some  divinity  that  hedges  an  owner  of  slaves  far  beyond 
what  sanctifies  any  other  species  of  property-holding. 

It  is  part  of  the  penalty  of  accompliceship  in  such  a 
crime  as  slavery  that  it  dulls  the  intellect  and 
debauches  the  heart  of  the  accessory.  Hence  the 
blindness  which  men  in  the  high  places,  civil  and 
military,  assume  to  have,  if  they  have  it  not,  as  to  the 
real  question  at  issue  in  this  war.  They  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  slavery  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  try  to  make  themselves  and  the  coun¬ 
try  believe  that  the  only  possible  result  of  their  victo- 
''  I  conduct  of  the  war  will  he  to  put  things  on  the 
Noting  before  it  began  and  to  make  the  future 
as  the  past.  Hence  the  disgraceful  slave-catch- 
jng8  of  Burnside  and  of  Cowdin— only  the  men  caught 
by  the  furious  zeal  of  the  former  happened  not  to  be 
slaves— and  the  orders  issued  by  Generals  McClellan 
and  Patterson  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  slave- 
bolding  enemy.  But  we  apprehend  that  a  few  more 
days  like  the  21st  ult.,with  its  firing  on  surgeons  and 
hulances,  its  bayoneting  and  cutting  the  throats 
•ounded  men  and  its  shelling  of  hospitals,  will 
mi  e  the  common  soldiers,  at  least,  understand  the 
nt  i  re  of  the  war  and  the  source  whence  these  fiend- 
isb  cruelties  proceed.  They  have  never  yet  shown 
tbe  slave-catching  alacrity  which  has  possessed  their 
cc1  manders,  and  we  imagine  what  little  they  have 
ft  Till  grow  less  and  less  as  their  encounters  with 
the  enemy  are  renewed. 

We  think,  after  a  few  more  lessons  like  that  admin¬ 
istered  at  Bull’s  Run,  the  Northern  people  will  begin 
to  ask,  For  what  is  all  this  waste  of  wealth  and  loss 
of  life,  if  it  he  merely  to  restore  a  political  condition 
in  which  these  barbarians  were  of  necessity  our  own 
masters  as  well  as  the  masters  of  their  slaves  ?  Is  it 
-j  wiiile  to  submit  to  all  the  waste  of  life  ana 
property  which  the  war  must  entail  upon  us,  if  the 
ftui  t  of  victory  is  to  he  the  restoration  of  the  insolent 
doi. ,  .nation  of  Toombs  and  Mason,  with  the  incidental 
recreation  of  an  occasionalslave-huntfor  their  behoof? 
Tli  «  defeat  is,  very  likely,  the  most  fortunate  thing 
th'  s  could  befall  us,  just  at  this  juncture,  much  more 
i  orious  than  a  victory.  Supposing  the  chance  of 
ba*  tie  had  gone  the  other  way  and  the  Umted  States 
army  had  routed  and  dispersed  that  of  the  rebels 
and  marched  triumphantly  on  to  Richmond  what 
wo  Id  have  been  the  result?  The  offering  them  of 
jus*  such  terms  as  shall  invite  them  the  most  enticingly 
to  i  turn  into  the  Union  again.  The  kind  of  magnan- 
imil  V  which  was  invoked  in  aid  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
bill  i|nd  of  all  our  concessions  to  slavery,  would  have 
1  ■  appealed  to  again,  and  we  should  have  given 
them  guarantees  for  slavery  and  for  their  political 
supremacy  because  of  it,  such  as  they  had  never  dared 
to  ask  for.  AH  the  Contraband  of  War  would  have 
been  restored,  their  debt  assumed,  and,  most  likely, 
all  the  traitors  in  army  and  navy  would  have  been 
,•0  Jtofied  to  their  old  rank.  Twiggs  would  have  been 
again  placed  in  command  of  a  division,  TatnaU  of  a 
squadron,  Maury  of  the  Observatory,  Mason  and 
Toombs  would  be  welcomed  back  to  the  Senate,  and 
Jeff  Davis  would  probably  have  been  tbe  next  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  We  know  that  these  ideas 
will  be  scouted  as  preposterous  ;  hut  they  are  but  the 
logical  sequence  of  the  assumed  premises,  and  not  at 
all  more  preposterous  than  many  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  w 


Mr.  Buchanan,  shows  that  the  crisis  wo'uld  have  been 
more  serious  in  proportion  to  the  further  extent  of  its 
delay,  and  declares  his  profound  conviction  that,  instead 
of  suddenly  falling  into  ruin,  as  many  European  croak- 
affirm,  “  the  United  States  have  just  been  saved 


jom,  Christianity  itself,  and  Eternal  Justice 

,bmce!7loDg  with  successes  we  shall  also  I  with  store  of  arms,  lay  off  while  I  strike  into  the  woods 
,51  we  have  repented  of  our  slaveholding,  |  with  my  drill  men,  my  own  eegimea?  r-ad  proclamations 


_ determined  not  he  “  the  slaves  oj 

we  are  at  war  with  the  Federal  governmer'  ‘ 
of  all  Constitutional  restrictions,  *na  be  ; 

er  wc  please. 


Hluminated  with  the 
es  ot  Olay,  and  Webster,  and  Everett,  and  wliat- 
naD“  „thers  there  he  of  the  brightest 
eV?bi9  horror  is  now  impossible.  Fished  with  this 


the  magnitude  and  importance  of  which  we 
we^ed  with  them  in  magnifying,  Davis  and  his 
f^loVconspirator*  viU  never  accept  of  any  terms 


Our  author  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Republicans, 
electing  Mr.  Lincoln,  had  not  the  slightest  purpose, 

•  expectation,  of  emancipating  the  slaves.  He  makes 
the  accurate  distinction  between  this  party  and  the 
Abolitionists,  though  he  has  formed  very  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  latter  class,  having  trusted,  apparently,  to 
the  statements  of  their  opponents,  instead  of  examining 
their  writings  for  himself.  He  does  not  expect  the 
immediate  overthrow,  or  the  speedy  entire  extirpation, 
ef  slavery ;  but  he  considers  it  certain  that  the  reign  of 
that  tyranny  has  ceased,  that  its  tide  has  turned,  and 
that  it  will  henceforth  dwindle  and  decay. 

The  Abolitionists  can  easily  excuse  the  erroneous 
judgment  formed  by  one  who,  in  the  very  act  of  cen¬ 
suring  them,  himself  adopts  the  essential  features  of 
their  position  ;  who  laments  that  error  and  crime  which 
•ed  slavery  to  remain  when  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  Was  adopted  ;  and  who  finds  his  soul  refreshed 
and  exalted  by  the  fiery  contests  in  this  country,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  quiet  and  unquestioned  supremacy  which 
slavery  maintains  in  Cuba  and  Brazil.  He  sees  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  He 
ruinous  tendency  of  compromise,  in  a  contest  of  liberty 
with  slavery. 

There  are  many  little  errors  in  this  hook,  and 
great  ones.  Not  the  least  of  these  are  found  in  tbe 
chapter  entitled  “  The  Churches  and  Slavery.” 

This  speaks  of  “  the  Congregationalists  and  the  Metho¬ 
dists  ”  as  the  two  “  most  considerable  ”  sects,  and  repre¬ 
sents  that  both  these  take  a  right  position  in  regard  to 
slavery ;  it  represents  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  last  year  as  having  taken 
anti-slavery  ground ;  it  quotes  from  the  revised  “  Dis¬ 
cipline  ”  of  that  body  an  excellent  sentence  as  expres¬ 
sive  of  its  belief  and  practice  upon  that  subject,  igno¬ 
rant  that  that  very  sentence  had  been  explained  in  the 
‘Appendix  ”  to  be  only  “  advisory,”  and  not  mandatory  ; 
t  attributes  to  the  reformatory  spirit  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  certain  action  which  internal  evidence 
shows  to  have  proceeded  from  the  small  and  obscure 
'i  oi.nw.il  Anti-Slavery  Society,”  to  which  nine-tenths 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  turn  the  cold  shoulder  ; 
and  it  refers  to  the  expulsion  of  a  slave-hunting  deacon 
from  a  Congregational  Church  in  Ohio,  as  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  the  customary  action  of  Churches  of  that  order, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  was,  a  peculiar  and  remarkable 
transaction. 

By  a  similar  misapprehension,  although  awarding 
just  condemnation  to  the  American  Tract  Society,  this 
chapter  represents  that  the  other  “  religious  societies  " 
declare  themselves  openly  against  slavery,  in  spite  of 
the  menaces  of  tlie  South  ” ;  and  it  describes  “  the  great 
American  Board  of  Missions  ”  as  having  “  broken  off  its 
relations  with  the  missionaries  employed  among  the 
Choctaws,  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  refused  to  take  the 
attitude  befitting  Christians  in  the  face  of  the  Indian  slave¬ 
holders.” 

No  doubt  this  enormous  error  (a  direct  reversal  of 
the  truth,  as  examination  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
American  Board  for  1859  wiU  show)  has  been  imposed 
upon  Count  Gasparin  as  truth  by  the  persistent  mis¬ 
representations  of  The  Independent  upon  that  subject. 
Relying  upon  its  statements,  he  could  hardly  think 
otherwise-  And  his  book  shows  that  he  has  relied  upon 
i  statements. 

While  treating  of  tlie  connection  of  the  Churches  with 
slavery  Count  Gasparin  assumes  that  “  the  American 
awakening”  (th®  revival  of  ihad  a 

very  important  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
present  struggle,  and  in  producing  that  unanimity  with 
which  the  North  is  now  contending  against  the  rebels. 
Unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  that  “awakening” 
extended  throughout  the  South,  as  throughout  the 
North,  and  not  only  produced  as  marked  results  by 
“  conversion  ”  in  the  slaveholding  region  as  elsewhere) 
but  had  its  rise,  culmination  and  decline,  both  North 
and  South,  without  the  slightest  attempt  of  its  leaders, 
in  either  region,  to  direct  its  influence  against  slavery. 


white  races  which  must  prevent  their  livin 

amicable  equality,  and  declares  his  b  c(  liifit 
the  present  struggle  will  move  surely  toward!  .  regen¬ 
eration  of  the  institutions  of  the  United  States 
The  book  is  full  of  hope,  cheerfulness  and  encour¬ 
agement.  In  spite  of  mistakes,  it  can  hare  y  fail  to 
instruct  and  benefit  its  European  readers,  and  to  give  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  the  movement  against  slavery 
in  both  hemispheres. 


EENRT  T.  CEEEVER  TO  OERRIT  SMITH. 


endive  ■’(>  tbe  work  meet  for  repentance  in  the 
i  n  tifd  proclamation  of  liberty— until  (in  other  words)) 
pliance  with  the  military  necessity  which  is  now 
plaif  upon  us,  we  call  upon  the  loyal  free  colored  men 

;  “  "  to  aid  in  queUing  pro-slavery  rebellion, 

to  the  slaves  of  the  South,  YOU  ARE 
HEliEFORTH  FREE. 

Win  we  have  paid  the  utmost  farthing  for  our  past 
guiV.  complicity  with  the  great  crime  of  slaveholding, 
and  jhen  we  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  our  suffer¬ 
ing  trough  the  very  agency  of  our  sin,  then  the  eyes 
rif°tipltlen  wiU  he  opened  to  see  and  to  seize  the  pro- 
viic.Sal  juncture  of  being  rid  forever  of  what  has  so 
near] worked  our  ruin.  And  when,  taught  by  a  dire 
expejence,  we  have  learned  to  act  upon  the  unselfish 
prin  lfie  that  liberty  for  the-white  man  is  liberty  for 
tbe  bfck  man,  and  that  one  broad  banner  of  freedom 

MUST  LO  AT  OVER  EVERY  AMERICAN,  BE  HE  SWARTHY  OR  FAIR, 
the,  and  not  till  then,  will  victory  perch  upon  our 
stsrv  standard,  and  America  wUl  be  a  country  indeed! 
ieed  it,  O  Father  1  Let  thy  kingdom  come  1 

Henry  T.  Chebter. 

1.,  July  25th.. 1861.  - 


1  LETTER  FROM  JAMAICA. 


Hon.  Gerrit  Smith — Beloved  and  Honored  Friend 
By  the  date  of  your  late  letter  in  The  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  to  Representative  Owen  Lovejoy  (which  has 
just  met  my  eye),  I  perceive  that  it  was  written  a  full 
week  before  the  notable  panic  and  retreat  of  our  brave 
Army  in  Virginia  —  only  paralleled  by  some  of  the 
panics  recorded,  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  Annals 
of  the  childi’en  of  Israel.  The  governmental  pi-oclama. 
tion  of  liberty  to  the  enslaved  had  not  then  become  a 
military  necessity  of  the  war,  except  in  the  judgment  of  j 
a  few,  WHO  Have  firmly  tolavoi  from  tha  begiq/lff 
that  we  can  never  again  exercise  governmental  autW-'tf 
ity  over  the  South  until  we  take  away  that  for  which  j 

the  South  fights,  that  is,  slavery.  - * - 

You  are  among  the  few  who  have  had  the  sagacity  to  jCOLORPHOBIA  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
see,  the  ability  to  argue,  and  the  fidelity  to  urge  this  j  Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  5, 1861. 

from  the  beginning,  as  the  wisest,  justest,  speediest,  qtx  Editor  of  Tin  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 
cheapest  and  gentlest  way  of  finishing  the  war.  In  |  There’s  great  dearth  of  news  here.  Excepting  the 
your  letter,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Lovejoy,  while  everything,  cgsp  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  there’s  nothing  that 
looked  hopeful  for  the  government,  while  the  temper  of  til  interest  your  readers.  The  Bishop  of  this  Diocese 
Congress  was  so  admirable,  its  speech  and  .ts  action  i  likely  to  get  into  bad  odor,  in  consequence  of  his 
alike  energetic  and  decided,  and  the  power  of  a  patriotic  Must  conduct  towards  that  clergyman,  now  resident  i 
people  was  at  white  heat,  in  that  letter  you  rightly  tl  city  of  Kingston.  The  Rev.  Robert  Gordon  is 
say,  “  The  liberation  of  the  slaves  has  obviously  become  b  ck,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church 
one  of  the  necessities,  and  therefore  one  of  the  yights  of  o  England.  He  obtained  ordination  in  Canada,  by  the 
the  country.  Let  the  President,  in  his  capacity  of  Com-  Shop  of  Huron,  about  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Gordon 
mander  of  the  Army,  proclaim  such  liberation  and  the  s  employed  by  tlie  Colonial  Church  Society,  and  his 
would  end  in  thirty  days.  The  South,  beside  that  jrvices  were  deemed  by  those  among  whom  he  labored 
she  would,  when  her  millions  of  chattels  are  transmuted  ;  efficient  aud  attended  with  a  pleasing  measure  of 
have  quite  too  much  to  fight  against,  would,  ccess,  as  letters  testimonial  and  other  documents  in 
when  her  slavery  is  annihilated,  have  nothing  left  to  s  possession  show.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  black 
fight  for.  Hitherto  the  North  has  excused  itself  to  itself  ative  of  the  tropics,  and  one  resident  for  upwards  of  | 
and  to  Europe  for  not  abolisMng  slavery.  It  plea  has  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  should 
been  that  it  had  not  the  right  to  do  so.  But  what  can  (nd  the  habits  of  a  Northern  people  unsuited  to  his 
be  its  nlea  now  ?  Now,  when  the  South  has  givenjt  estes,  and  the  rigors  of  a  wintry  climate  trying  to  his 
the  right  and  when,  by  aU  the  rules  of  war,  ;  is  t  iub  constitution.  Mr.  Gordon  stood  the  first  winter  well, 
liberty  to  exercise  the  right  ?  In  making  wa  upon  us,  but  Ms  health  afterwards  declined,  and  there  appeared 
the  South  lias  authorized  us  to  cripple  her  iu  all  ihe  no  pther  alternative  left  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
ways  we  can.  It  may  he  that  we  can  (though  lido  heslth,  than  to  quit  the  frosty  region  of  Canada.  He 
believe  that  God  wiU  let  us)  put  down  the  rebellion  aid  sought,  naturally  enough,  the  congenial  region  of  his 
yet  save  slavery.”  nalivo  land.  In  returning  hither,  he  fully  expected 

In  another  part  of  your  letter,  after  commenting  upon  em»loyment  as  a  clergyman,  there  being  many  localities 
the  strange  spectacle  which  our  nation  exhibits  in  the  vdiereho  might  bo  advantageously  employed  ;  mow 
eyes  of  Europe,  you  naturally  ask,  “  What  is  there  that  0vu ,  it  was  in  Jamaica  that  he  had  fitted  Mmself  for 
such  a  nation  as  Franco  or  England  would  not  do  to  if,  of  usefulness  ;  all  his  considerable  information  had 
itself  in  an  appalling  rebellion?  But  such  is  the  I  be  ta  acquired  here,  and  here,  above  all  places  in  God’ 


*  The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People.  The  United  States  in 
1861.  Prom  the  French  of  Count  Aginor  de  Gasparin ;  by 
Uary  L.  Booth.  New  York:  C.  Scribner.  1861,  Pp.  263, 


inquiry — What  i| 

Europe  think  of  this  American  chivalry  which  regards  . 
■  a9  dishonorable  to  avail  itself  of  an  element  o*  weak  | 
!ss  in  a  merciless  and  dangerous  foe  ?  ” 

Now,  what  England  thinks,  or  what  leading  men  <M 
the  English  government  think,  1  am  enabled  to  s:  v 
from  the  recent  correspondence  of  an  intelligent  and 
reliable  observer  in  Great  Britain,  whom  you  will  . 
once  recognize.  In  that  correspondence  he  thus  writes  ; 
■A  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  lat.  >  id  t 
ne  ‘I  have  it  from  distinguished  Americans  that  y<  i 
lo  ’not  mean  to  abolish  slavery  ;  that  at  the  North  tie  , . 

-s  no  such  intention,  but  quite  the  contrary.  1  •i-ie  ■ 

same  thing  from  other  testimony,  and  it  is  but  j  roeiseiy  j 
what  you  have  all  along  declared.’ 

“Another  nobleman,  also  of  the  House  of  Lords,  said  ] 
vw  mo  ‘This is  M  perfect  correspondence  will’  ill  th<-| 
past  experience  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain 

has  had  of  the  feelings  and  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  government  has  thwarted  tie 
efforts  of  the  British  government  against  slaw  ,  .  m 
every  way,  and  the  North  have  proved  quite  ass.  ■  .  •  ,, 
protectors  of  slavery  as  the  South.  And  now,  when 
British  government  and  people  would  fain  sympau.izi 
with  the  North  in  an  earnest  effort  against  slavery  ,  ii 
are  assured  that  the  North  have  no  such  purpose  m 
intention  whatever  of  abolishing  slavery!  Why.  i  ., 
should  the  people  of  tlie  North  expect  Great  Britain  to 


nth.  he  was  free  to  do  all  good.  But  Mr.  Gordon  has 
in<>  great  difficulties,  for  opposition  of  a  formidable 
at  lias  beset  him.  There’s  a  body  of  wMtes  in 
maica  wlio'are  virulently  prejudiced  against 
ucated  blacks,  and  this  body  is  composed  of  the  old  I 
v.  ijoldei's.  and  they  openly  declare  that  the  black 
.ryynian  would  be  better  employed  in  digging 
les  than  in  preaching.  The  Bishop  has  been  influenced 
far  by  this  dominant  party  as  to  deny  employment 
tbe  black  j  iiest,  and  to  keep  him  in  suspense.  Mr. 
u  iicu  received  his  clerical  honors  at  the  hands  of 
madian  Ui  h  > ;  but,  previous  to  his  application  in 
,it  quaru-  r  ordination,  ha  had  constantly  and 
.  ;itously  Bought  ordination  in  his  native  land,  but 
itliout  success,  having  been  then  opposed  by  the 
irty  which  now  urges  the  Bishop  to  deny  the  black 
an  bread-  During  his  earlier  struggles  to  obtain  a 
btinn  i'  •’  ;  naica,  Bishop  Courtenay  gave  him  the 
j.iuise-  reluctantly  given,  to  be  sure,  but  still  for- 
ully  made-  oi  an  appointment  in  the  Church  here 
remise  he  c  '  redeemed,  and  now  declares  he  never 
•ii, i..  Mr-  Gordon,  in  spite  of  hope  deferred,  and 
lalignant  opposition,  has  triumphantly  compassed  his 

lavished  wish  in  now  presenting  himself  to  bis  country 
it  n  for  employment  as  a  full  and  accredited  PrieBt  of  | 
u»  church  "  England.  By  a  course  of  deferential 
o.i  iuot  io  :;>ose  over  and  around  him,  he  has  succeeded 
i  .■  imbue,  the  '  mpathies  of  the  public,  and  the  whole 
amaioa  '  '  thundering  at  the  gates  of  tlwEpiiiCO- 


exciting  the  blacks  to  rise  for  freedom ;  forbidding 
them,  however,  to  commit  excesses  under  pain  of  being 
given  up  or  hanged.”  Sir  Charles  declared  his  opinion 
that  a  servile  war  so  conducted  would  be  marked  by 
only  common  horrors.  “As  to  horrors,”  he  afterwards 
exclaimed,  “  war  is  fuU  of  horrors  1  Accursed  he  they 
who  make  unjust  war !  But  the  blacks  could  be  held 
more  rigid  discipline  than  our  own  troops,  and  there 
as  no  reason  to  think  many  horrors  would  have  been 
perpetrated.”  It  might  be  added  that  aversion  to 
guinary  revenge  and  the  barbarities  of  torture  is 
characteristic  of  the  negro  race.  It  is  even  rare  that, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Turner  and  Tfilman,  they  can  r 
the  necessity  of  taking  life  in  the  most  merciful 
ner,  to  rescue  themselves  and  their  posterity  from 
bondage. 

It  is  surely  not  as  AboBtionists  that  we  urge  emanci- 1 
pation  by  violence  and  blood.  We  have  long  called 
upon  this  people  to  obtain  remission  of  their  great  sin 
by  penitence  and  a  change  of  heart.  But  if  the  North 
chooses  the  awful  responsibility  of  human  slaughter  to  , 
maintain  a  nationality  against  the  assaults  of  slavehold- 1 
then,  we  say,  it  is  madness  not  to  use  the  inherent 
weakness  of  the  enemy  to  make  the  contest  short  and 
decisive.  The  morality  or  immorality  of  slavery  has 
for  once  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  its  allow- 
These  are  the  inquiries  pertinent  to  the  day : 
Shall  we  longer  be  hound  by  the  green  withes  of  com¬ 
promise,  repudiated  with  every  species  of  insult  hv 
armed  traitors  ?  Shall  we  send  the  flower  of  oqr  young 
men— educated  and  laborious  craftsmen,  skiUed  in  aU 
arts  to  advance  civilization  and  enlarge  science— shall 
we  send  these,  to  he  swept  away  by  the  shot  and  shell 
of  slaveholders,  or  bayoneted  as  they  lie  wounded  on 
the  field  ?  or  shaU  we  cease  to  nourish  the  cause  of  this 
bloody  business,  and  thereby  gain  the  sympathy  of  the 
•whole  civilized  world?  Alas !  men  tiiink  according  to 
their  opinions,  but  they  act  according  to  their  habits. 
We  have  so  hardened  our  hearts  against  the  slave  that 
dare  not  withhold  his  bond  from  the  Southern  Shy- 
lock  for  far  better  reasons  than  satisfied  the  Venetian 
court.  If,  in  taking  the  pound  of  flesh,  a  drop  of  Chris- 
blood  was  shed,  the  land  and  goods  of  the  Jew 
i  declared  confiscate.  But  the  blood  of  a  thousand 
men  is  poured  out  as  a  first  libation  before  Washing-  j 
nd  we  still  deify  certain  provisions  in  a  pai  ■  i 
which  me  only:  Interested  party  lms  scuruf-.n  . 
annulled.  We  know  wliat  may  be  said  about  duties  i 
a  handful  of  demi-loyalists  in  the  border  States  ;  bui  n 
would  he  cheap  to  offer  these  thrice  the  value  of  tli 
alleged  property  and  guarantee  them  for  life  a  luxuri- 
s  support.  Who  would  hesitate  to  level  every  house 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  if  thereby  a  fire  could  be  stayed 
that  was  wasting  the  life  and  property  of  the  city  ? 
The  right  of  any  community  to  destroy  such  property 
self-protection,  afterwards  paying  for  it,  is  palpable 
i  achUd. 

That,  at  length,  the  United  States  wUl  he  forced  to 
strike  at  the  rebellion  by  annihilating  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  we  firmly  believe.  But  it  will  make  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  future  of  the  country  whether 
this  is  done  at  first,  or  at  last— whether  it  is  done  delibe¬ 
rately  in  our  strength  and  vigor,  or  desperately  in 
and  defeat.  In  the  first  case,  we  shall  present 
the  spectacle  of  a  nation  long  bound  to  sin  by  deeds  of  | 
others  which  it  feared  to  repudiate,  but,  when  at  length 
a  release  was  given  which  every  despotism  in  Europe 
must  acknowledge,  Bpringing  at  once  to  health  and 
liberty.  In  the  other  case,  we  should  resemble  some 
grey-haired  reveller,  so  wedded  to  vice  that!  he  cannot 
abandon  it  when  it  lias  ceased  to  be  profitable 
attractive,  but  who  waits  for  utter  physical  inability 
before  he  can  sham  a  virtue  which  is  the  contempt  and 
hissing  of  men. 

We  have  declared,  as  the  result  of.  our  own  observa¬ 
tion,  that  the  sUent  opinion  of  the  North  is  far  beyond 
its  utterance  and  deed.  But  a  disruption  between  the 
powers  of  thought  and  action,  of  which  Hamlet  stands 
as  a  type  in  the  world  of  poetry,  and  Coleridge 
modern  world  of  fact,  may  be  the  blight  of  nations  as 
well  as  of  individuals.  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York  Herald,  and  Boston  Courier  represent  as  smaU 
constituency  when  they  shout  for  slavery  to-day,  as 
when  yesterday  they  clamored  against  the  war.  But 
the  spell  of  the  old  Enchantment  is  yet  upon  the  people, 


mayest  he  made  free,  use  it  rather,”  is  a. 
difficult  to  explain.  Doubtless,  the  true  me: 
your  masters  are  willing  to  give  you  “  fre 
do  not  hesitate  to  use  them.  Tlie  apostle  Pa  >  * 

ing  to  this  reasonable  interpretation,  was  nt  '  '  H- 
tionist ;  and  hence  he  sent'  back  his  “  son  Onesimus”  to 
his  old  master  and  “  brother  ”  Philemon. 

Gal.  i :  10 — For  do  I  persuade  men  or  God?  or  do  I 
seek  to  please  men?  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
it  he  the  slave  of  Christ. 

Phil,  ii :  5-8— Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus :  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  he  equal  with  God !  But 
made  Mmself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Mm  the 
form  of  a  slave,  and  was  made  in  the  Ukeness  of  sinful 
men :  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross. 

Note.— A  most  excellent  practical  exhortation,  to  b» 
urged  upon  onr  slaves,  is  contained  in  these  three 
verses.  They  must  never  aspire  to  the  place  of  their 
masters  ;  but  must  yield  obedience  to  us,  even  unto 
death.  Hence  the  apostle  should  be  considered  as 
addressing  our  chattels,  through  us,  ‘  Let  this  mind  be 
in  you,  which  was  also  in  him,  who  took  upon  the  form 
of  a  slave,  and  became  obedient  unto  death.’  It  is 
equally  evident  that  we  are  divinely  authorized  to 
inflict,  upon  our  slaves,  chastisement  evljn  unto  death, 
if,  without  such  extremity,  we  cannot  insure  submis- 
and  obedience. 

iL  iv  :  12— Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  slave  of 
Christ,  saluteth  you. 

Tit.  i :  1,  4— Paul,  a  slave  of  God,  and  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  faith  ot  God’s  elect,  and 
the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  which  is  after  godliness, 

Titus,  my  own  son,  after  the  common  faith  :  Grace, 
mercy,  and  peace,  from  (fod  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  our  Savior. 

PM1.  i:  1 — Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  Slaves  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  aU  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons- 

2  Cor.  iv :  5— For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  ;  and  ourselves  your  slaves  for 
Jesus’  sake. 

Note. — It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Church  in  Corinth 
was  opulent.  Otherwise,  the  brethren  might  ba'-8 


Jas.  i;  1 — James,  a  slave  of  God,  and  of  tbe  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  tlie  twelve  tribes  which  were  scattered 
abroad,  greeting. 

1  Pet.  ii :  15, 16— For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with 
weU-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  f°ol‘ 
ish  men  :  As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  f°r  * 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  sla  ves  of  God. 

2  Pet.  i :  1 — Simon  Peter,  a  slave  and  an  apostle  o 
Jesus  Christ,  to  them  that  have  obtained  like  preciou» 
faith  with  us  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  oW 
Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

Acts  iv :  29— And  now,  Lord,  behold  their  threat" 
enings :  and  grant  unto  thy  slaves,  that  with  all  bold* 

;ss  they  may  speak  thy  word. 

Rev.  i:  1 — The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  wb'c 
God  gave  unto  Mm,  to  show  unto  his  slaves  tbiP8* 
which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  and  he  sent  and  sir 
nified  it  by  his  nngel  unto  his  slave  John. 

Rev.  xix:  1,  2,  5— And  after  these  things  A  heard  » 
great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying,  Allehu*  i 
Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  tb8 
Lord  our  God  :  For  true  and  righteous  are  his 
ments :  for  he  hath  judged  the  great  wliore,  which  di» 
corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and  hM» 
avenged  the  blood  of  his  slaves  at  her  hand.  And  * 
voice  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying.  Praise  our  Go  i 
all  ye  his  slaves,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both  small  an 


tne  spell  oi  the  old  Enchantment  is  yet  upon  the  people,  offering,”  paid  into  the  treasury  of  a  Missionary  ,ttV 
and  they  wait  for  doubting  leaders  to  break  silence.  ,“ndreci  Altars  l  This  Christian  liberality  w»* 
fished  With  high  commendation. 


Rev.  xxii :  3 — And  there  shall  be  no  more  cur® 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  well  remembers  that, 
years  ago.  a  clergyman  from  the  South  visited  Mov  dfwii3 
R.  I.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in  both  of  which  cities  M  ^ 
invited  to  preach.  Just  before  lie  left  home,  be  so>%le( 
,  hkcly  negroes.”  Prom  the  money  realized  by  thnj  ' 
lie  defrayed  tlie  expenses  of  bis  journey,  and,  as  ?J,cietf. 
offering,”  paid  into  tbe  treasury  of  a 


lew! :  bn*  the  throne  of  God  and  of  i  five  cent  pieces  1 
lS!jn  .t .  aD(i  bis  slaves  shall  serve  him.  to  relieve  the  sta 
.{withstanding  I  have  a  few  things  seen  him.  I  ho; 
thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezabel,  I  would  rather 
beC!lf8I  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to 
'‘^commit  fornication,  and  to  eat 

idols- 


'•  g  he  11 
'  -  SO—1 


i  v' 1  i;<riou8  senso,  fornication  is  properly 

'  iShe  slaves  of  Christ.  Intfcr^, 
'5  1  slave-breeding  States,  tt  is  lucrat.ve 

1  Indeed,  we  find  no  Scripture-warrant 
"!C'  “  minister  or  to  excommunicate  a 

gep080  concubinage  with  his  slave.  If  it 
:(|beI  t  would  be  impossible  to  convict  the 
r  SC'  '  in  neitberfChurch  nor  Stato  can  tho 
"  cyllored  person  he  admitted  against  a 

-  „;ven  the  true  rendering  of  douloa  and 
•aders  should  judge. 

Alethhia. 


re  willing  our  r 


jtSVABKABLBPBSrmOS. 

a.  of  March  10,  1857-four  years  and 
1’,  months  ago-appeared  a  report  of  a 
I  -  ■  cnirit  Manifestation,”  purporting  to  have 

I  SPtbe  iato  N.  P-  Rogers  of  Concord,  H.  H., 

I  Prof  Pollen  of  Harvard  University,  to 

f.  ht  and  others.  Here  is  an  extract,  copied 
I  ..-  ’  ¥ristb0  paper  of  the  date  above  mentioned, 

■  10  to  have  been  an  almost  literal  prevision 

I  03  raging  in  this  country.  Even  if  it  be 
I  '  '  n°  o  wore  than  a  striking  coincidence,  it  is 
I  ,'t  interest  to  justify  its  reproduction  at  this 

I  ■>’  "  Pollen  then  indicated  his  presence  by  apell- 

I  "  ,me  and  said  he  too  had  a  message  to 
I  <;  l':S  '.'a"’e’  i  test  was  called  for— a  test  that 
I-  , 'Vnght;  a  recognized.  One  of  t 
I  I*  umr  S  ,ircctly  became  cold,  and  ranch  a; 

present  d  U-cuy  af,erajn£rlv  sufFocating  as 
I  ,  =i.uJdorins  s  ,  j  am  chilled  through— but  my 
Veiling,  a dreadfully  distressed.’  Tbe  chest 
I"  i o ■  fur  '  1  am  surrounded  by  fire  and 
I  convulsive Y-  were  cold  a#  if  life  was  indeed 
I  Che  exti  m  lasted  but  a  8hort  time,  when 
I  :..e tlon  continued,  the  following  questions 
!  ■  fanswered  mostly  by  alphabet : 

Enr  p«t>  *°a  J  vour  associate  spirits  interest  your- 
I  '  P-'  -  me  present  struggle  between  the  North  and 
IwE3  in  tb0J  t0  liberty  and  slavery?’ 

in  r£,g  'rd  deeply  we  do— ever  watching  tho 
f.  -Yes,  mf^pnt  with  deepest  interest.’ 

■jverv  te]i  the  results  of  this  conflict  t  ’ 

■ .  -  Fan  y°a  cel.tain  dissolution  of  the  present 
I  - 'V(\ca'Vnion  the  formation  of  a  Northern  Repub- 
lavclioWmgia”ipie  of  No  Union  with  Slaveholders,  and 

t°»boBti®n  ol  slavery.’  , 

■ic  ^  *g  to  bo  done  . 

I  th0  mediums  saw,  with  the 

I  -  f  Lht  in  a  trance  state,  the  fearful  scene  of 
r'f  flndbecime  greatly  agitated-wept  bitterly- 
Ii:d‘c''  her  arms  and  exclaimed,  ‘You  have  never 
fc'vw  “P  “®  0P  blood  !  This  is  frightful !  Tins  mflu- 
|..i>  A  F1fbe  removed,  or  I  shall  die.’  Soon  a  sound 
I  o  0'“"  state  succeeded,  and  the  following  was 

I  l':'  - "  vision Csbali  surely  be  realized.  Waves  of 
I  S  «hall  roll,  in  quick  euccession,  over  this 
I  solation  Tliey  set  at  nought  all  tlie  laws  of  jus- 
I  '  l  Jnfv  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  and 
I  •  t  with  their  own  devices.  They  have  drunken 
"  .‘1  Uke  water.  I  will  give  them  blood  to  drink.’ 
1  here  will  this  bloody  conflict  be?’ 

, ,  Washington  and  the  border  States  ’ 

O)  you  approve  of  this  way  of  abolishing  slavery 

iThwetano  °ther  way now  left  by  'which  t0  abolish 

v  but  by  blood.  The  day  of  peaceful  set" . ' 

Lotion  of  slavery  and  tbe  Union  is  pas  , 

’  ‘  The  responsibility  of  the  blood  that  must  flow 
1  rest  od  those  in  Church  and  State,  who,  twenty 
had  the  power  to  forestall  the  fearful,  bloody 
Iv ’but  who  were  too  busy  in  opposing  and  denoun- 
’  abolitionists  to  do  it.  The  blood  of  the  slave,  and 
.  ‘sc  who  shall  fall  in  the  conflict  between  the  North 
ln(jJ  'tbc  South— between  Liberty  and  Slavery— will  be 
■waired  at  their  hands.’ 

Jijjjfo  in  substance,  and  by  far  the  most  part  in 
o-ds  is  what  was  given  by  Charles  Follen  to  H.  C. 
■vritht.  A  presence  filled  the  room  while  the  above 
■  ra*' being  communicated,  that  deeply  impressed, 

>  tears,  those  who  were  in  the  circle.” 

•Dr.  Pollen,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  lost  o 
icainer  Lexington,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Long 
aland  Sound  in  1843.— Ed.  Standard. 


and  sent  it  to  the  committee 
ile  in  Kansas.  I  have  never 
come  to  the  Convention.  I 
with-  him  than  with  a  chief- 
t  he  gallant  little  State  of  Dela- 
Lancaster,  Montgomery  and 
tod  as  usual,  for  we  are  to 
ler  will  be  first  to  hold  the 
i,  le  of  waggons  with  the  well 
11  all  walk  over  to  the  Park, 
nding  that  no  carriages  are 


1  CONVENTION, 
tester  County,  Pa.,  oi 


n  blos- 


lels Children-  :  Before  ftie  apple  tr 
or  a  nest '  f  young  vobbins  had  pipped. their  way 
of  tiie  tiny  blue  eggs,  some  boys  and  girls  began  to 
about  our  Children’s  Convention,  which  we  have 
t  d  annually  since  1855.  So  some  of  them  wrote 
‘iter  and  addressed  it  to  an  “  uncle  ”  of  theirs,  pro¬ 
ving  to  hold  it  in  hot  haste,  and  not  wait  for  the  usual 
the  autumn.  Way  did  not  open,  however, 
fould  you  believe  it,  one  of  the  signers  is  a  Secession- 
Time  was  when  he  was  a  brave  boy,  hut  he 
Receded  into  the  State  of  Matrimony.  Even  thy  good 
will  not  Shield  thee,  William  1  There  are  strong 
Indications  that  others  may  go,  but  we  must  not  be  dis- 
louraged ;  we  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous  and  yet 
sustain  our  government,”  which  we  are  determined 
do  at  all  hazards.  The  time  has  now  arrived  for  the 
[bildren  to  consider  this  anniversary  their  own.  How- 
rer,  I  took  the  responsibility  to  see  our  friend  G.  W. 
eirce  about  the  grand  old  Park,  to  go  into  after  the 
looting  shall  be  over.  As  usual,  the  birds  poured  out 
torrent  of  warbling,  as  though  they  had  something 
!>y  on  the  question,  and  I  just  thought  that  if  every 
•lelodious sound  could  come  down  like  a  snowflake, 
“ostooning  the  Norways  and  making  a  white  carpet 

BEder  their  wide-spreading  boughs,  and  you  were  all 
here  for  about  five  minutes  in  your  little  bare  feet ! 
Wouldn’t  it  be  real  f  an  to  see  1,000  or  1,500  little  tracks  ? 
k  the  way,  that  must  he  multiplied  by  two,  as  each ' 
fellow  would  make  two  impressions.  You  would  he  as 
IJiyous  as  the  little  girl  that  had  tight  shoes,  and  took 
■them  off,  stockings  and  all,  saying,  “  There,  little  feets, 
|80w  be  h&ppy,  won’t  you !  ”  I  like  snow  and  water,  I , 
IHve  thought  there  would  sometime  he  a  baby  horn,  if 
Me  is  not  already,  that  would  make  light  and  fuel  out  I 
|°t water.  We  shall  see. 

Girls  and  hoys,  what  do  you  remember  the  farthest 
How  we  should  all  be  amused  to  hear  each  tell 
h^St°ry  ^ell>  wben  1  ’was  a  “  wee  tittle  fellow 
a  fashion  of  running  down  and  playing  by  the  side 
a  ^eamdike  the  Brandywine.  Father  had  cautioned 
e- without  the  desired  effect.  One  day  he  had  me  to 
’  “  my  clothing,  and  suddenly  as  a  bird  would 
soused  me  neck  and  heels  under  the 


conquer 
ware,  our  own  < 

Delaware  all  b 
havo  a  good  tiro 
meeting,  then  le, 
filled  baskets,  w  i 
with  tiie  distinct 
to  onter  the  gate. 

Affectionately  your  Uncle  and  friend, 

Joseph  A.  Dlgdalh. 

p.  s. — The  Went  Chest, ^  anil  Philadelphia  ears  on  the 
Baltimore  Central  will  arrive  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  at 
the  Greenwood  Station,  twenty  minutes  walk  from 
Lohgwood. _ _ 

(Ouv  (Hnvojmw  Comjsjwmlcttce. 

LETTERS  FROM  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. . . .  LV. 

July  15th,  1861. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

Sir  :  By  the  time  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have 
heard  the  news — good  news  for  the  negro — that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  been  prevailed  upon 
to  prohibit  tho  disguised  slave  trade  to  the  French 
colonies  which  has  been  so  sore  a  grief  to  us  all  for 
years  past.  The  great  point  now  will  he  to  see 
that  the  ordinance  is  obeyed.  The  Portuguese  govern¬ 
ment  is  sincere  and  earnest  in  striving  to  stop  the  traffic 
negroes  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  hut  the  old- 
established  interest  on  the  spot  is  stubborn  ;  and,  with 
French  traders  for  accomplices,  the  Portuguese  officials 
have  been  unmanageable.  I  hope  there  will  he 
unmanageable  French  officials  hovering  about  on 
western  side.  It  is  in  consideration  of  being  allowe, 
supply  of  coolie  labor  from  India  that  the  Emperor  has 
yielded  the  point;  i  no  nub  mpdf  like  rt.o  plan  of 
transporting  coolies  so  far  from  home ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  indigenous  labor  in  most  or  all 
of  the  oolonies,  if  it  was  properly  treated :  but  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  coolies  who  emigrate  under 
government  supervision  are  well  cared  for.  The  rate 
of  mortality  during  their  voyage  is  usually  very  low  ; 
and  few  die  during  their  term  of  service,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  some  return  enriched  to  their  old  homes, 
inducing  others  to  try  the  plan  ;  and  some  remain  as 
settlers.  It  is  an  evil,  certainly,  that  associations  of  | 
field  labor  should  grow  round  any  race  regarded  as 
inferior  on  other  grounds.  It  is  bad  for  the  superior 
race,  and  for  morals  generally  ;  but  it  is  a  great  gain 
that  the  process  should  be  stopped  with  regard  to  the 
negro,  and  in  this  age  of  society,  the  coolie  race  can 
hardly  he  subject  to  the  treatment  inflicted  on  the 
negroes.  On  the  whole,  the  news  must  be  regarded  as 
good  ;  and  we  feel  thankful  to  our  government  for  the 
pertinacity  with  which  it  has  aimed  at  this  arrange- 

The  accounts  from  Russia  are  very  bad,  and  there  is 
such  a  complication  of  mischief— from  the  Emperor 
having  begun  hie  task  at  the  wrong  end — that  the 
gravest  apprehensions  are  hut  too  well  warranted.  It  | 
case  of  gradual  emancipation,  to  he  carried  out  by 
reluctant  hands,  amidst  alarms  which  paralyze  trade, 
and  cause  money  to  disappear.  This  is  one  side.  On 
the  other  are  exasperated  serfs,  fighting  right  and  left, 
and  spreading  their  discontents  among  the  soldiery, 
who  are  distinct  from  their  own  class.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Moscow  nobles  have  been  the  Emperor’s  trouble 
throughout.  He  wooed  them  last  year,  and  thought  he 
them,  hut,  on  his  entering  the  theatre  there, 
last  month,  the  whole  audience  went  away  ;  and  they 
have  treated  him  and  his  heir  with  studied  slights. 
They  probably  blame  him  for  the  wars  on  their  estates, 
in  which  hundreds  of  serfs  have  been  killed,  and  many 
lost  by  being  sent  to  Siberia.  When  a  landed 
proprietor  sees  his  serfs  attacking  the  guards  and  over- 
and  soldiers  with  seythes,  and  believes  that  the 
Emperor  set  them  on,  he  may  be  expected  to  he  angry  : 
whereas,  if  the  parties  had  agreed  on  a  time  when  the 
serfs  should  be  unconditionally  free,  the  disturbance 
would  have  been  spared.  The  one  universal  complaint 
of  the  serfs  is  that  they  were  promised  freedom  one 
day  last  spring,  and  that  it  has  not  been  given  them. 
When  told  that  it  will  he  all  right  in  two  years,  they 
naturally  reject  the  comfort.  At  first  they  would  not 

Moscow  he  took  the  important  step  of  going  among 
them  to  explain  and  reason  with  them,  but  it  does  not 
have  availed,  more  or  less.  The  insurrections 
multiply  and  spread,  all  work  is  suspended  in  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Russia  ;  and  the  authorities  dare  not 
put  down  insurrection  with  the  Strong  hand,  as  at  first, 


*•*»  off  m 
fallow  a 


^enee  that  day,  and  thrti.’  Urn  fartfiest  tnail  can  j 
hal/mbei'  away  ba°k  a“idst  the  star-beams  of  near 
»n  eff  C,entury-  *  wisb  tbe  traitors  could  all  be  taught 
the  b  Ual  !esson-  1  think  they  will  be.  They  are  like 
W6  J*6*8  wh°  destroy  our  beautiful  trees.  Children, 
ftoy  t°orfc  and  pray  that  the  angel  of  liberty 
the  h**  ^ tbe  tdemon  slavery,  which  is  boring  out 
tottion^ *rt,  and  caua“g  the  loaves  on  the  tree  of  the 
4ie  -ty? l00k  sali°w-  Tlie  tree  must  not  be  suffered  to 
inf60  ^hmk  of  overthrowing  oppression,  putting 


other  ^^Perance,  tobacco  using,  profanity,  and  all 
ay  in  ti,  *can>t  help  feeling  that  little  children  may 
thought  6 1i?0lk'  1  believe  in  my  heart  the  holy  Jesus 
chihj.  80 10°’ for  we  rea(1i  “  And  they  brought  young 
discing  °  bim’  that  he  should  touch  them,  and  his 
Jeaus  sa  rebulce<i  those  that  brought  them,  but  when 
then,  s  '«-lt  be  was  much  displeased  and  said  unto 
i°tbid  th  Cr  tbe  httle  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
"  Verii611!1104’  f01>  °P  8uob  “  th®  kingdom  of  God.” 
the  kinj,/’ 1 6ay  uut°  you,  whosoever  shall  not  recoil 
tiiereirL»0m  °f  *^od  a*  a  tittle  child,  he  shall  not  ent( 

f'here  a  cor^  reaching  from  where  we  are  to  I 
iittle  hanj  .  °ver  of  iittle  children  dwells ;  let  every 
the  hell  ll°*d  °f  at’  au<i  aB  BOnle  one  said>  i*  wih 
’’ffil  hear  a  ’,and  though  we  may  not  hear,  the  angels 
t” "  worhs  ^°d  Wdhi  hear,  and  answer  us  according 


account  of  suspicious  appearances  among  the  soldiery, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  they  will  not  refuse 
their  duty  in  a  crisis.  All  this  is  dreadful,  because  the 
serfs  can  do  nothing  but  destroy  ;  and  their  fate  will 
be  to  see  themselves  destroyed,  if  the  frame  of  society 
otherwise  preserved.  The  day  of 
Russia  seems  to  be  at  hand.  It  could  not  have  been 
arrested  by  perpetuating  slavery,  and  must  then  have 
been  fatal.  We  cannot  hut  believe  that  it  might 
have  been  turned  into  a  national  blessing  by  a 
courageous  prudence  in  reforming  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  making  the  serfs  free  at  once,  under 
appropriate  laws.  The  well-meaning  Emperor  had  not 
courage  for  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  tasks,  and 
thereby  mismanaged  the  other.  It  should  he  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  friends  of  human  rights  to  take  care  that  the 
blame  of  the  existing  disorders  is  laid,  not  on  emanci¬ 
pation,  hut  on  the  attempt — which  always  fails — to 
make  it  gradual. 

I  see  that,  in  your  paper  of  the  29th  of  June,  you 
intimate  a  wish  that  our  discussion  of  your  Protection¬ 
ist  policy  should  cease.  So  he  it.  We  are  at  a  good 
point  for  stopping,  as  Mr.  Greeley’s  last  letter  would,  in 
any  case,  require  little  more  reply  than  a  reference  to  , 
the  scientific  works  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
practical,  in  which  he  will  find  all  his  objections  dis¬ 
posed  of.  I  must,  however,  repair  an  omission  in  my 
former  letter  on  the  subject — two  omissions  indeed, 
which  have  caused  Mr.  Greeley  the  trouble  of  writing 
the  greater  part  of  his  rejoinder.  They  slipped  my 
memory  at  the  moment.  I  had  seen  the  Morrill  tariff, 
aware  of  the  terms  of  preceding  ones.  In  fact 
both  the  last  and  the  one  of  1857  are  before  me  as  I 
write.  The  other  matter  is  the  fallacy  which  appeared 
Mr.  Greeley’s  former  letter,  and  which  pervades  tlie 
present— that  protection  and  high  duties  are  the  same 
thing.  It  is  any  kind  of  obstruction,  and  not  high  duties 
in  particular,  which  constitutes  protection  ;  and  in  the 
face  of  the  obstructive  provisions  of  the  Morrill  tariff, 
all  that  Mr.  Greeley  says  about  tlie  comparative  duties 
of  form  or  and  present  t:  might  have  been  spared. 

In  the  provision  of  obstr  i'vf-  arrangements,  the  new 
tft'-UV  w  believed  t-  iralleled  ;  and.  thia  will  be 

:  „  justruoti  oi  n.  i  rotection  to  native  indus- 

ruiiy  be  provl  king  a  boom  across  the 

mouths  of  rivers  and  harbors,  or  by  heavy  tolls 
roads,  or  by  endless  countings,  weighings  and  measurings 
in  port,  as  well  as  by  high  duties  ;  and  this  last  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Morrill  tariff.  I  could  fill 
columns  of  your  paper  with  mere  specimens  of  the 
crude  policy  of  inconvenience  exemplified  in  every 
paragraph  of  this  tariff,  but  it  is  needless  ;  for  your 
readers  can  hardly  he  unaware  of  the  fact.  I  hope  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  governments  which  is 
taking  place  on  these  points  will  cause  the  people  to 
look  a  little  into  the  details,  if  indeed  Congress  has  not 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  before  this  time.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  say  anything  more  on  a  subject  which 


where.  It  is  the  blindness  of  the  constituents  of  a  Con¬ 
gress  which  could  pass  that  tariff,  as  to  the  scope  and  | 
bearings  of  a  protectionist  policy,  which  has  so  discour- 1 
aged  the  well-wishers  of  Democratic  government  else¬ 
where.  There  could  have  been  no  “personalities”  in  | 
my  remarks  on  the  transaction,  as  I  knew  nothing ! 
about  who  is  answerable  for  it.  Natural  laws  are 
usually  regarded  as  “  extravagant  ”  and  “  harsh  ” 
till  their  character  of  immutability  is  understood. 
Probably  there  have  been  men  in  every  generation 
for  1800  years  who  have  thought  the  declaration 
extravagant  and  harsh  that  “  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.”  One  and  another  may 
think  it  does  not  apply  to  his  case,  or  that  he  is  strong 
enough  or  insignificant  enough,  to  escapo  the  conditions ; 
hilt  the  law  is  immutable  and  universal.  So  is  the  law 
of  equal  freedom  in  industry  and  trade  ;  and  we  have 
scientific  proof,  and  historical  illustration  in  abundance 
of  tho  invariable  consequences  of  that  class  legislation 
which  takes  the  specious  name  of  Protection  of  Industry 
There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  the  law  by  which  the 
imposition  of  protective  duties  is  followed,  sooner  or 
later,  by  tho  impoverishment  of  both  the  employing  and 
employed  classes,  by  the  growth  of  a  fraudulent  spirit 
in  commerce,  by  the  debasement  of  the  population  on 
the  frontiers,  from  the  growth  of  a  gambling  illicit 
trade;  by  tho  decline,  not  only  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  hut  of  the  energy,  ability  and  industry 
which  should  sustain  them  ;  and  by  a  retrograde  poli¬ 
tical  condition,  if  the  corruption  he  tolerated  long 
enough.  The  picture  of  Europe  is  before  your  eyes 
and  in  the  science  of  political  economy  you  have  the 
key  to  its  misfortunes  and  corruptions,  and 
regeneration.  There  are  the  peasantry  of  France, 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  poverty  below  any  class  you 
have  seen  elsewhere  ;  there  are  our  peasantry, 
paupers,  ruffians,  poachers,  and  little  better  than  brutes, 
but  now.  even  since  the  census  of  1851,  wonderfully 
risen  in  intelligence,  morality  and  comfort ;  there  are 
manufacturing  classes,  once  idle,  turbulent  and 
irrational,  and  now  prosperous,  int<=ii;&cnt, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  fit  for  a  share 
government  of  the  State  ;  there  are  the  banditti  of 
every  country  that  has  had  a  protectionist  tariff— law¬ 
less,  depraved,  a  curse  to  the  community,  but,  in  every 
country,  as  the  trade  is  opened,  and  industry  freed  from 
meddling,  becoming  tamed  and  civilized,  and  allowing 
their  children  to  take  to  labor  instead  of  smuggling 
there  are  the  producing  classes,  once  selfish  oligarchs 
legislation,  under  the  name  of  patriotism  or  benevo¬ 
lence,  now  wondering  how  they  could  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  obtain  the  “  protection  ”  which  has 
retarded  or  ruined  their  fortunes  ;  there  are  the  gov¬ 
ernments  delighted  to  find  how  peace  and  prosperity 
increase  with  every  removal  of  protective  duties  ;  and 
there  are  the  clergy  and  philanthropists  of  every  land,  I 
rejoicing  over  tlie  improved  condition  of  the  people,  in 
body  and  mind,  as  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce  | 
thrown  open,  and  the  galling  injury  of  class-legisla¬ 
tion  is  abolished.  Are  these  things— degradation  of  the 
working  class,  fraud,  violence,  mobs,  rickburning, 
bread  riots,  a  life  of  conspiracy  and  gambling,  infant¬ 
icide,  an  ever-spreading  pauperism,  stagnation  of  | 
invention  and  industry,  a  spirit  of  tyranny  in  the 
privileged  order,  and  of  slavishness  in  the  depressed 
class— really  such  trifles  as  not  to  deserve  mention  in 
the  same  day  with  slavery  ?  You  do  not  think  that ; 
hut  you  were  not  aware  that  such  were  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  protective  policy.  That  they  are  so,  even 
in  the  Old  World,  which  had  only  to  outgrow  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  vice  of  the  system,  you  can  satisfy  yourselves. 
The  Natural  Laws  of  Society  and  their  workings,  as 
shown  in  science  and  history,  are  before  you ;  and 
when  you  take  to  the  study  of  them,  it  will  strike  you 
that  the  results  must  be  even  more  fatal  to  a  people 
who  plunge  into  a  vicious  policy  than  to  those  who  have 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  system  they  were  born  into.  You 
will  not  he  long  in  perceiving  that,  in  your  case,  the 
choice  is,  in  fact,  between  surrendering  any  protection- 
policy  or  your  democratic  principle  of  government. 

It  may  he  left  for  time  to  prove  to  tlie  national  under¬ 
standing  what  is  the  only  principle  of  taxation  which 
can  coexist  with  republican  institutions,  such 
profess  ;  hut  it  will  hardly  take  very  long  to  satisfy  you 
that  a  self-governing  people  cannot  have  a  protectionist 
policy.  You  will  have  to  choose  between  them  ;  and  I 
perceive  that  this  is  as  clearly  understood  by 
Americans  (not  Southerners)  as  by  anybody  in  Ei 

other  vital  gangers  were  now  gathering  round 
your  Kepuone,  we  suotmcMwanBritiu  *s»g 
After  going  through  the  necessary  i-etributien  of 
suffering,  vice  and  class-hatred  and  degradation, 
would  throw  off  the  curse  as  England  did  (only  i 
rapidly),  and  as  France,  Belgium  and  other  countries 
are  doing  now.  But  the  menace  of  other  peri 
gravity  to  this.  Whether  your  Republic 
carried  through  the  consequences  of  revolution  and 
civil  war  without  essential  changes  of  character  must 
be  a  doubt  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  the 
anxious  the  friends  of  free  institutions  are  for  a  good 
issue,  the  more  they  naturally  regret  that  the  first 
of  the  disentangled  North  (as  far  as  Congress  repre¬ 
sented  it)  has  been  to  adopt  and  aggravate  a  policy 
which  is  ultimately  incompatible  with  a  genuine  repub¬ 
lican  scheme  of  society.  You  are  a  little  angry  with 
me,  I  see,  for  saying  this,  and  as  yet  you  don’t  half  | 
believe  it.  Well,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Science 
always  justified  herself ;  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of) 
opinion.  Science  always  prevails  ;  and  all  the  world 
will  be  free  traders  by  and  by.  The  immediate  shock, 
and  the  lasting  effects  of  the  mistake  of  the  North  are 
painful  facts ;  hut  the  anxious  disclaimers  of  enlightened 
Americans,  their  assurances  of  a  retrieval  of  the  false 
step,  and  the  unanimity  of  society  at  large  on  the  case 

justify  the  best  hopes  that  class-legislation  will  be  dis¬ 
countenanced  in  your  Republic,  at  least  as  decisively  as 
it  now  is  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  By  the 
next  census,  France  may,  with  all  her  drawbacks,  have 
made  progress  in  numbers,  prosperity  and  social  moral¬ 
ity  analogous  to  the  advance  of  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  ten  years.  It  would  he  a  sad  drawback  to  see  the 
United  States  destroying  their  own  fair  chances  by 
retrograde  policy  which  carries  ruin  in  the  train  ( 
injustice.  These  things  are  no  trifles ;  and  to  call  them  a 
because  duties  on  iron  and  cotton  are  exponents  of  their 
agency  is  like  saying,  in  a  case  of  slow  poisoning  “  what 
a  rout  about  a  few  pinches  of  white  powder  I  What 
levity  of  mind  to  care  so  much  for  so  small  a  matter !  ” 
We  rejoice  to  see  the  provision  made  for  the  sanitary 
care  of  your  forces.  No  doubt  your  excellent  Commit¬ 
tee  have  obtained  the  Reports  of  our  Commissioners 
which  may  save  them  some  tune  and  trouble.  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  a  good  system  of  army  statistics,  and 
of  classification  of  diseases  should  be  a  permanent  result 
of  their  labors.  Such  a  thing  is  nearly  new  in  relation 
armies,  though  for  some  time  aimed  at  in  ordinary 


#u* 

Washington,  July  29, 1861. 
The  terrible  ilikistor—  for  it  was  a  stupendous  reverse 
i  our  arms— of  fist  Sunday  at  Bull’s  Run  has  taught 
the  nation  one  lesion.  At  least,  such  is  my  belief— the 
lesson  that  the  relel  States  can  be  conquered  in  hut  one 
way,  and  that  is,  jy  the  aid  of  the  slaves  in  those  States. 
It  is  simply  a  quation  of  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  or 
the  independeac/  of  the  slave  States.  One  result  or  I 
is  as  ca- tain  as  that  God  rules  over  the  earth. 
The  battli  oNN  '  Run  has  convinced  all  reasonable 
;n  th* ,  lev^  .ion  cannot  be  easily  put  down..  It  is, 
fact,  a  '.igantic'joli  Tor  tho  government  to  conquer 
It  c.  ot  be  done  without  striking  at  the  heart  of  | 
the  monefir.  Slavery  caused  all  onr  troubles ;  and  its 
■thrf'fr  will  put  an  end  to  them,  and  its  overthrow' 
alone  cm  put  an  end  to  them. 

I  judge  tlmt  this  lesson  has  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  thepeople.from  what  I  hear  from  everybody  around 
me.  Jne  old-line  Democrat,  and  as  full  of  devotion  to 
slaved  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  said  the  other  day,  “I 
wentjout  to  that  battle-field  a  Breckinridge  Democrat. 
Comity  home,  I  turned  into  a  fighting  Abolitionist  I  ”  This 
is  tin  experience  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

Tbit  tlie  battle  has  had  a  prodigious  effect  upon  the 
peopie  and  the  government,  as  well  as  the  great  cause 
the  natici  is  fighting  for,  it  were  useless  to  deny.  It  i 
evident  Clough  here  in  the  despondency  which  fills  men 
minds,  aid  in  the  fact  that  more  than  one  Republican 
talks  opply  of  the  policy  of  recognizing  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  he  Southern  Confederacy.  But  all  are  not 
despondtit — the  majority  of  both  representatives  and 
people  aje  hopeful  yet,  and  determined,  no  matter  what 
costs,  b  put  down  the  rebellion.  If  it  is  necessary 
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PICTURES  OP  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Amoko  the  most  active  and  energetic  on  the  hattle- 
field  on  Sunday,  in  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
wounded  men,  was  M.  B.  Brady,  the  enterprising  photo¬ 
graphic  artist.  He  had  accompanied  the  army  provide 
with  a  complete  outfit  for  the  purpose  of  taking  vl®”“ 
of  the  battle-fields  ;  hut  when  the  action  commenced  he 
abandoned  his  professional  duties  and  devoted  lntnseu 
exclusively  to  the  humane  and, under  the  circumstances, 
hazardous  occupation  of  attending  to  the  wounded  on 
the  edge  of  the  battle-field.  Brady  took  with  him  a 
onlendid  imperial  instrument,  the  first  one  carried  into 
ie  field.  He  had  two  wagons  and  six  assistants,  He 
id  an  opportunity  to  take  views  at  Fairfax  koirrt- 
m se,  and  about  thirty  views  at  Centreville.  p  js 
intention  to  accompany  the  army  on  its  march  P*® 
*ve  the  record  of  its  incidents  and  achievements, 
ese  pictures  will  have  a  rare  historic  value,  n°t  only 
—  the  thousands  who  are  enlisted  in  defence  ot  tne 
Union  and  the  Constitution,  but  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  their  friends  throughout  the  country. — Herald, 
m  THE  REBEL  CONGRESS  RECEIVED  THE  NEWS  C 
Battle  of  Sunday. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  has  a  report  of  the  PrcJce®jf" 
ings  of  the  Rebel  Congress  in  that  city  on  the  22d  ult., 
on  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bull’s  Run.  Mr. 
Memminger,  of  South  Carolina,  read  two  despatches  from 
Jefferson  Davis,  one  addressed  to  his  wife  and  the  other 
to  Adjutant-General  Cooper,  as  follows  : 

“  Manassas  Junction,  Sunday  night. 

“ Night  has  closed  upon  a  hard  fought  field.  Our 
forces  were  victorious.  The  enemy  was  routed  and 
fled  precipitately,  abandoning  a  large  amount  of  arms, 
ammunition,  knapsacks  and  baggage.  The  ground  was 
strewed  for  miles  with  those  killed,  and  the  farm-houses 
and  the  grounds  around  were  filled  with  wounded. 
Pursuit  was  continued  along  several  routes  towards 
Leesburg  aud  Centreville  until  darkness  covered  the 
fugitives.  We  have  captured  several  field  batteries, 
stands  of  arms,  and  Union  and  State  flags.  Many 


contraband  n 

anil  they  wer 
tody.  This,  v 
on  the  pr  ~  *  ' 


I  do  not  think  thera  is  any  impatience  here  for  a 
battle,  or  for  decisive  events  in  Virginia.  I  believe 
Gen.  Scott’s  policy  is  appreciated  and  will  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  As  to  the  mutual  reviling  that  1  referred 
to  no  doubt  there  has  been  every  conceivable  provoca¬ 
tion  from  the  South;  and  every  “  allowance  ”  is  to  he 
made.  The  question  is  whether  not  to  need  allow¬ 
ance  ”  would  not  he  better  for  the  prospect  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  If  the  case  is  one  of  rebellion,  and  the  Union  is 
to  continue,  the  question  is  whether  the  chances  of 
reunion  are  not  fatally  damaged  by  such  expressions  of 
mutual  hatred  as  the  world  reads  withpaiu-except  that 
portion  which  reads  with  exultation. 


the  Wageo?11’  COtUO  0ne’  oome  aU>  men  you  think 
toore  .  ls  sit  a  little  closer  and  crowd  one 
>U8t)th!  fl0W  in'  0ur  meeti“S  "HI  occur  in  I  them. 
«oa,  {Vb  anniversary  month  of  British  Emancipa- 
’•tith  the'60  bun<ll'e<ls  of  thousands  of  little  children, 
®^attelism  Parents’  were  changed  from  the  condition  of 
fooC  -lnt0  freed°o>.  God  hasten  the  period  when 
A liojjUi?1  of  a  #lave  “hall  not  pollute  our  fair  land. 

1  httta  Chests  County  boy  raised  six  dollars 


then,  o. 


you  wish  closed ;  your  readers  will  at  o 
the  advantages  which  Mr.  Greeley  claims  for  a  pro¬ 
tected  industry  would  be  better  attained  by  a  tree  one  ; 
or  if  they  have  not  turned  their  attention  that  way ,  they 
may  see  it  under  the  form  of  scientific  history  and 
demonstration  in  appropriate  works  which,  by  the 
way,  will  show  Mr.  Greeley  that  our  ministers  were 
not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  qualified  to 

‘iject  in  1816,  or  “  soon  alter.”  The  scientific  books 
the  natural  laws  of  industry  and  trade  will  also 
show  that  the  controversy  is  not  one  of  opinions,  as  Mr. 
Greeley,  and  also  you,  assume.  It  matters  Utt  e  what  I 
A.  B.  and  C.  think  of  each  other’s  views  m  the  case 
while  natural  laws  are  at  work  without  pause  and 
without  failure,  and  especially  after  those  laws  have 
been  scientifically  established,  and  are  recognized  by 
nation  as  it  becomes  qualified  to  acknowledge 


T  do  not  wonder  at  your  thinking  me  extravagant, 
I  do  no  that  this  “  question 

andmuch  else,  if  you  really  ^PP  Qf  fundaraental 

of  politica  econ  fr8edom  ”  ;  hut  that  any  considcr- 
morahty  « Citizens  do  so  suppose  is  the 

,  toVi*  *0*1  to*  frtods  of  fr..  inatitutioM  else- 


The  Sum  oe  all  Villanies,”  according  to  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  is  slavery ;  and  so  the  Abolitionists  have 
always  regarded  it.  But  if  Mrs.  Martineau  is  to  be 
believed  it  is  not  slavery,  but  the  Protective  policy, 


enlistihe  slaves  in  the  work,  it  will  be  done.  What¬ 
ever  mens  are  needed  will  he  used.  This  is  the  rigor¬ 
ous  detemination  of  the  majority. 

It  is, perhaps,  well  enough  to  consider  the 
qnonve^of. separation  from  the  slave  States.  The 
battle  of  Julia  Run  has  decided  one  point,  which  isq  mm 
there  will|he  no  compromise  with  the  slave  States.  If 
we  are  tohave  peace,  it  will  he  only  upon  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  alfinal  separation  of  slave  from  free  States, 
unless  theiebels  lay  down  their  arms,  which  they  never 
will  do  til  they  have  been  thoroughly  beaten,  and  so 
beaten  as  rill  cost  an  immense  effort  on  the  part  of  | 
this  goveiiment.  There  can  he  no  patched-up  agree¬ 
ment  to  lje  with  the  slave  States,  by  which  slavery  is 
to  have  a  new  lease  of  life  and  power  in  the  nation- 
This  is  ou  of  the  question  since  the  terrible  doings  at 
Bull’s  Rui  Slavery  must  be  very  modest  and  circum¬ 
spect  if  iiiencefortli  exists  in  the  Republic,  consenting 
to  an  earl  death,  unless  it  goes  off  by  itself  in  a  sepa- 
natih.  Something,  then,  has  been  gained  by  the 
great  disster,  if  something  has  been  lost,  and  upon 
balancinfthe  books  the  good  results  will  he  found  to 
he  greair  than  the  evil. 

The  ict  that  negroes  fought  in  the  battle  at  Bull’s  Run 
is  undiputed.  They  were  forced  to  do  it,  hut  they 
fought.  Six  slaves  who  were  compelled  to  work  one 
of  the  ebel  batteries  escaped  to  our  lines,  and  were 
strictlyexamined  by  Kennedy  Willson  of  Pittsburg. 
They  sad  the  slaves  were  compelled  to  work  on  the 
rehsCpiSaclir.ents,  and  to  serve  the  rebels  generally, 
by  the, thousands.  They  also  added  that  it  required  one 
whiteman  to  a  slave  to  watch  him  and  keep  him  at 
work  land  that  in  spite  of  the  lies  of  the  slavemastera 
representing  the  Northern  soldiers  to  he  monsters 
who  je light  in  cutting  negroes’  throats,  still  the  slaves 
havea  very  fair  idea  of  the  present  war,  and  believe 
thatltheir  condition  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Wienever  a  slave,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
has  bad  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  enemy,  he 
has  unbraced  it,  and  if  the  flag  of  the  country  really 
symbolized  freedom  for  the  colored  as  well  as  the  white 
man,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  war  and 
slavery.  A  gentleman  who  has  lived  for  ten  years  in 
anextreme  Southern  State  was  asked  by  one  of  our 
generals,  a  day  or  two  since,  how  he  would  carry  on 
the  war.  His  reply  was,  “  Land  twenty  thousand  troops 
in  South  Carolina,  or  any  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  pro¬ 
claim  liberty  to  the  slave  1  That  is  the  weak  spot  of 
the  1  Southern  Confederacy,’  and  you  will  soon  find  it 
out.”  The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  the  Secretary  of 
a  ,’outhern  railroad,  but  was  forced  to  fly  the  South 
because  he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebellion. 
He  was  pro-slavery  in  his  opinions,  hut  i3  now  quite 
-«.v,v  „  ..CO  -  v  ...^C^s  the  earth,  and, 

e^pecialy  from  the  Southern  States  of  the  Republic. 

Thert  has  been  some  talk  of  a  change  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  it  will  not  take  place.  Mr.  Lincoln  : 
wall  ora  Jackson,  and  is  unequal  to  such  a  task.  The 
Cabinet  Will  remain  precisely  as  it  is  at  present  unless 
tho  Almighty  intervenes.  The  President  will  not,  and 
cannot,  for  he  has  not  the  pluck,  undertake  to  turr 
men  out  of  his  Cabinet  who  should  go  out— nor  ea 
be  blamed  very  much.  What  members  shall  he 
oit  if  he  is  to  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction  ?  The 
N.  T.  Times  very  clearly  intimates  that  if  anybody 
Igjoes  out  it  shall  he  Cameron  and  Blair,  who  have  put 
m  the  way  of  General  Scott’s  plans.  The 
Hides  for  a  month  have  been  aimed  at  the 
(got ;  wing  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  doubtless,  its  immense 
army  of  friends  would  demand  the  expulsion  of  Seward 
and  Cameron.  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  deciding  “when  doctors  disagree.”  He 
lacks  the  hold  courage  necessary  for  such  a  perform- 
ance— and  the  Cabinet  will  remain  as  it  is,  if  not  inhere 
For,  while  I  write,  there  is  considerable  doubt ! 
expressed  as  to  the  ability  of  Gen.  Scott  to  protect  the 
Capital.  If  he  can  do  so  for  a  fortnight  longer,:  all  will 
qnfoctly  safe,  for  by  that  time  an  immense 
^■gathered  in  and  around  the  Capital,  enough 
Lo  protect  it,  if  not  to  commence  offensive 
operations.  The  terrible  blunder  of  the  Administra- 
’  leaving  the  Capital,  and  country,  at  this 
juncture,  with  so  few  troops  in  the  field.  To-day,  the 
slave  States,  with  one-third  of  our  population,  and 
millions  of  slaves  to  look  after,  have  more  troops  in  the 
\field  than  we  have  !  What  a  criminal  blunder  is  this. 

It  is  not  impossible — for  we  may  as  well  look  matters 
squarely  in  the  face — it  is  not  impossible  that  the  result 
of  our  defeat  may  be  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  our  separation  from  the  slave  States, 
until,  in  some  way  of  their  own,  they  shall  get  rid  of  j 
slavery.  The  natural  effect  of  the  rebel  victory  will  be 
to  make  the  South  a  unit— to  banish  all  the  Union  feel¬ 
ing  that  existed  in  the  South.  But,  what  then  ?  Will  it 
be  so  bad  a  result?  1  think  not.  It  is  just  what  the 
Abolitionists  have  for  years  been  after,  and  they  will 
not  mourn  over  it  I  am  sure.  The  Abolitionists 
going  to  triumph  a  great  deal  quicker  than  their  most 
sanguine  leaders  expected,  for  the  issue  is  right  upon 
Within  a  twelvemonth  we  shall  have  disunion  or 
the  practical  overthrow  of  slavery  in  the  Union. 
Congress  has  been  exceedingly  dull  for  a  few  days, 
it  is  now  hurrying  up  its  business  for  an  early  ad- 
joarnment.  The  members  will  he  off  by  Thursday 
without  doubt,  and  the  President  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  carry  on  the  war  unembarrassed  by  their 
piesenee.  Slavery  has  never  received  so  many  hard 
bi>  ws  as  at  this  session,  short  as  it  has  been.  There  has 
not  been  much  talking  about  it,  but  a  few  remarks,  here 
atd  there,  and  the  votes  of  members  have  told  the 
stiry.  A  great  deal  of  hard  thinking  is  just  now  going 
on  upon  the  subject  by  men  who  have  very  rarely 
heretofore  considered  the  question  of  slavery.  They 
are  opening  their  eyes,  and  ere  long  will  see  the  truth. 
The  soldiers  who  came  back  from  Bull’s  Run  so  speedily, 
e  of  them  at  least,  are  very  good  anti-slavery 
r.  They  see  how  foolish  it  is  to  parry 


prisoners  have  been  taken.  Too  high  praise  cannot  he 


bestowed,  whether  for  the  skill  of  the  principal  officers 
or  for  the  gallantry  of  all  our  troops.  The  battle  was 
mainly  fought  on  our  left.  Our  force  was  35,000,  that 
of  the  enemy  estimated  at  55,000. 

(Signed)  Jefferson  Davis.” 

This  announcement,”  continued  Mr.  Memminger, 
that  the  invader  of  our  soil  has 
been  driven  hack ;  that  our  altars  have  Been  purified 
and  our  homes  secured  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  an 
unprincipled  foe.  But,  sir,  it  has  been  at  a  post  that 
will  bring  sorrow  into  many  families  ;  wet  with  burn¬ 
ing  tears  the  Cheeks  of  many  widows  and  orphans,  and 
into  many  happy  homes  bring  grief  and  desolation  ;  and 
1  presume,  sir,  Congress  will  be  little  disposed  on  such 
an  occasion  to  go  on  with  their_usual  business.  I  have, 
therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  a  series  of 
resolutions,  which  I  will  submit  to  Congress,  and  ask 
their  adoption : 

“  l.  Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Most 
Hish  God,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  in  the 
rim-ions  Victory  with  which  he  has  crowned  Onr  arms  at 
lanassas ;  and  that  the  people  of  these  Confederate  States 
ire  invited,  by  appropriate  services  on  tbe  ensuing  Sabbath, 
.o  offer  np  their  united  thanksgivings  and  prayers  for  this 
mighty  deliverance. 


a  military  officer  to  aid  in  the  rendition  1  ‘  slave**- 

3  from  Fortress  Monroe  or  itarioinitv*  Vf  hat  busi- 
had  the  police  of  Baltimore  t  ,>  interfere  with  them, 
when  no  master  was  present  to  (  laiui  them  ? 

Caution  of  the  Slaves. — A  f  -ontleman  la! -Iv  from 
Savannah  says;  Tin  negroes  C,'  i^ally  are  sullen  and 

and  there  is  hut  little  fear  expressed  of  anmsmnvrtion, 

although  among  some  persons  sncli  apprehensi  xist. 
Our  informant  illustrated  the  oautr-  -us  concealment  ot 
their  real  feelings  by  a  remark  ol  a  sla  ,.ye  of  whom  he 
asked,  •'  What  do  you  negroes  tlynk  ol  t;  >ese  military 
preparations?”  alluding  til  the  fornvition  orv  —'mnames 
and  the  march  of  troops  which  lie  hail  observed  - 
answer  was,  “  Can’t  say.  masss,  if  we  do  know  anything, 
or  the  white  people  will  cut  off  our  heads.” 

A  Capture  and  an  incident.— A  curious  incident 
occurred  in  connection  with  tlie  capture  of  the  seces¬ 
sion  prize  Enchantress.  As  tlie  gun-boat  Albatross 
approached  her  she  “  fought  shy,”  and  when  hailed 
replied  that  she  was  “  Newburyport,  hound  to  Santa 
Cruz.”  At  this  moment  the  negro  cook  appeared  on 
the  gunwale,  crying  out  as  he  leaped  into  the  sea  with 
uplifted  hands:  “For  God’s  sake,  save  mo.  captain! 
She's  a  seeesher,  bound  to  Charleston!  A  boat  was 
immediately  lowered  to  save  the  negro  and  board  the 
Brig.  On  examing  her  papers  it  was  found  that  her 
reply  to  the  hail  was  true,  but  she  was  a  prize  to  the 
Jeff.  Davis,  and  had  a  prize  crew  on  board.  Her  cargo 
first-class  assorted  goods,  suitable  for  the  Union  army . 
Thf.  Soldiers  do  not  take  to  Slave-Catching. — A 
member  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  New  York  State 
Militia  writes  from  Ball’s  Four  Cross  Roads,  Virginia, 
follows:  “A  slight  case  of  rebellion  occurred  in  one 
our  camps  a  few  evenings  since,  when  a  young  man 
guard  was  ordered  to  arrest  any  slaves  who  under¬ 
took  to  pass.  He  promptly  answered  ;  ‘  I  can  obey  no 
such  order  ;  it  was  not  to  put  down  insurrection  that  I 
volunteered,  but  to  defend  my  country’s  flag !  1  am 
ready  to  hear  the  consequences,  but  never  to  have  a 
hand  in  arresting  slaves.’  The  next  night  it  was  deemed 
politic  not  to  try  the  temper  of  the  men  too  hard,  there¬ 
fore  the  order  was  given  in  a  more  general  tone,  viz : 
that  those  who  were  not  ‘  all  right  ’  should  he  stopped. 
About 1  the  wee  ama’  hours  ayan  af  ue  twal’  the  pickets 
heard  a  sudden  brush  in  the  aliening  shrubbery— a 
crackling  of  light  twigs  beneath  a  flying  foot,  and  a 
stalwart  son  of  Ethiopia  stood  panting  against  the  glit¬ 
tering  bayonet  of  a  New  York  militiaman.  An  instant 
only  did  their  eyes  flash  upon  each  other  !  ‘All  right?  ’ 
spoke  tlie  Northman.  ‘All  right,  massa !’  whispered 


ov  _ _ _  _ _ noble  sons,  and  that  we  offer  to  their 

respective  families  and  friends  our  warmest  and  most  cor¬ 
dial  sympaties,  assuring  them  that  the  sacrifice  made  will 
he  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  will  then 
enshrine  the  names  of  the  gallant  dead,  as  the  champions 
of  free  and  constitutional  government. 

“  3.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  prompt  and  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  to  make  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  wounded,  and  that  a  committee  of  one 
member  from  each  State  be  appointed  to  cooperate  in  the 

^“"Resolved,  That  Congress  do  now  adjourn.” 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  BULL  RUN — THE  KILLED,  WOUNDED,  PRISON¬ 
ERS  AND  MISSING, 

The  returns  are  yet  very  imperfect.  A  number  of 
three  months’  regiments,  whose  time  has  expired,  had 
returned  home  before  correct  returns  were  made  out, 
while  others  are  yet  incomplete.  The  number  killed 
is  about  317  ;  wounded,  532  ;  missing,  775 ;  prisoners, 
13  ;  together  with  four  civilians  known  to  be  prisoners. 
The  number  of  officers  killed  and  wounded  is  compara¬ 
tively  large.  The  following  details  are  as  nearly  cor¬ 
rect  as  they  can  be  made  from  the  reports  received  : 

Regiment.  .  Colonel  Killed.  Wounded,  liissir 

79th  N.  Y.  Highlanders. Cameron. .  26  43  1 

5th  Massachusetts . Lawrence.  25  26 

38  th  Scott  Life  Guard...  Ward . 13  31 

2d  Ohio . Wilson  . . .  17  lo  1 

1st  Michigan . Wilcox...  8  32 

1st  Minnesota . Lorman  . .  48  9o  i 

2d  New  York . Tompkins.  17  15  1 

11th  New  York . Farnbatn.  20  57 

14th  New  York . Wood  . ...  38  26 

69th  Now  York . Corcoran..  32  64 

71st  New  York . Martin  . .  8  22 

1st  Rhode  Island . Burnside  .  15  11 

2d  Rhode  Island . Slocum ...  8  2 

"  -  R.  I.  Batteiy  . . 


.  Jackson . . 
.  ..Jamison. 

. .  .Howard. . 
. .  .Berry  .... 
.  .Marston  . . 


1st  Maine. . 

2d  Maine . 

3d  Maine . 

4th  Maine. . . . 

ist Massachusetts.. . 

2d  New  Hampshire. 

2d'Wisconsin . 

2d  Vermont. . 

U.  S,  Marines . 

11th  Massachusetts 

1st  Ohio.., . ■ . 

2d  Ohio  . . . .’ . 

1st  New  Jersey . juuuouu.  -  , 

2d  Ne  w  Je  rsey . Baker ... .  1 

3d  New  Jersey . Napton  ..  1 

1st  Connecticut . Burnham.  — 

2d  Connecticut . Terry - — 

27th  New  York . Slocum...  1 

13th  New  York . , ...  .Quimby  . .  — 

8th  New  York . Lyons —  4 


...Clark  .... 
. .  .McCook  . . 

. . .  Wilson  . . . 


Total  casualties . . LG“4 

Among  the  officers  killed  are  Colonels  Cameron,  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  and  Slocum,  Second 
Rhode  Island;  Colonels  Corcoran,  Sixth-ninth  New 
York,  and  Wilcox,  First  Michigan,  are  wounded  and 
prisoners. — Prom  The  Washington  Sunday  Chronicle  of 
July  28. 

miu  latest  news. 

Tribune  of  Wednesday. 

e  an  exciting  report, 
wmen  ii  true,  vnu  cuu  -u  .....  in  Western  Virginia. 
It  is  said  that  Colonel  Tyler,  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  regi¬ 
ment,  at  the  head  of  3,000  Virginia  troops,  met  Gov. 
Wise  and  7,000  rebels  at  Bullstown,  and  that  a  battle 
ensued,  in  which  we  lost  600  men  and  the  enemy  1,500. 
Wise  was  retreating. 

The  news  from  Washington,  though  not  of  startling 
importance,  is  yet  most  cheering.  The  best  feeling  pre¬ 
vails  among  our  officers  and  men,  and  a  still  ’T*'vpe 
strict  discipline  than  has  been  before  felt  is 
enforced.  All  the  troops  are  to  be  immediately  hri- 
gaded,  and  each  brigade  is  to  be  encamped  by  itself. 
The  rumors  of  Beauregard’s  intention  to  cross  the 
Potomac  into  Maryland  are  now  generally  discredited, 
and  it  is  thought  most  improbable  that  so  wild  a  move¬ 
ment  as  an  attack  on  Washington  will  be  made  by  the 

r6Gem  Banks  has  now  more  than  14,000  men  with  him, 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one  company,  are  at 
Harper’s  Ferry,  in  good  condition  and  anxious  to 
receive  the  expected  attack  of  the  rebels. 

From  an  escaped  prisoner  who  fled  from  Manassas 

e  learn  that  our  men  who  are  there  as  prisoners  are 
well  cared  for,  and  are  as  comfortable  as  could  he; 
expected.  Coi.  Wood,  of  the  14th  New  York  Regiment, 
is  improving  rapidly. 

There  are  rumors  in  Cairo  of  an  intended  attack  by 
the  rebels,  and  much  excitement  has  been  caused  by 
the  report;  it  appears,  however,  to  rest  on  slight 
foundation,  and  is  not  believed  by  those  best  informed 
of  the  enemy’s  movements. 


the  trembling  slave.  ‘  Then  make  tracks  before  I  have 
time  to  run  you  through  with  this  ’ ;  and  the  gruff  sen¬ 
try  illustrated  tlie  bayonet  exercise.  A  little  later,  as 
morning  glimmered  over  the  hills,  a  horseman  dashed 
almost  past.  ‘  Not  so  quick,  stranger !  What’s  in  the 
wind  ?  ’  The  polite  Southerner  only  demanded  his  pro¬ 
perty,  which  he  already  had  scent  of,  and  hoped  no  one 
would  interfere  with  his  passing  quietly  over  the 
ground.  In  vain — this  visitor  did  not  come  under  the 
head  of  ‘  all  right,’  and  with  a  politeness  equalling,  his 
own,  he  was  asked  to  retire  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  one  his  chattel  was  then  pursuing.'” 

An  Incident  of  the  War. — While  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Freeborn  was  down  the  Potomac,  a  few  days  ago, 
orders  were  given  to  fire  a  few  rifle  shots  into  a  house 
and  adjacent  buildings,  on  the  Virginia  shore,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  troops  were  concealed 
in  any  of  them.  While  the  men  were  thus  engaged  a 
black  face,  nearly  blanched  with  terror,  was  seen  peep¬ 
ing  from  a  window,  and  the  owner  of  the  face  exclaimed 
in  piteous  accents,  “  For  God’s  sake,  captain,  don’t  shoot 
me ;  I’se  on’y  a  poor  nigger  hoy.”  At  this  the  men 
were  ordered  to  cease  firing,  and  the  owner  of  the  face 
and  voice  came  out  of  his  hiding  place,  and  in  answer 

servant  of  Dr.  Hooe,  who,  he  said,  was  eitli  ’#r«do? 
wounded,  adding  that  when  his  master  received  the 
wound  he  called  out  to  his  servant  and  inquired  if  he 
was  wounded.  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative 
the  doctor  exclaimed  :  “  Boy,  I  am  killed  ;  take  care  of 
yourself.”  Lieutenant  Budd  naturally  concluded  that 
the  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  his  rifled  cannon  shot ; 
but  I  have  since  then  received  more  positive  informa- 
that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by  the  fire  of  the 
Freeboj-n’s  men  on  the  previous  evening.  Lieutenant 
Budd  asked  the  negro,  who  was  quite  a  young  man,  and 
very  intelligent,  whether  he  would  like  to  stay  where 
he  was  or  go  with  him,  leaving  the  matter  optional  with 
him,  upon  which  the  poor  fellow  declared  most  enthusi¬ 
astically  that  he  was  only  too  happy  to  leave  that  place, 
and  that  he  would  go  .—Cor.  of  N.  T.  Tribune,  July  10. 

A  Slave  Shot  by  His  Master.— The  Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can  of  Friday  publishes  the  following  statement :  “  Con¬ 
siderable  excitement  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Relay  House  during  yesterday,  owing  to  the  circulation 
of  reports  that  a  servile  insurrection  had  occurred 
amongst  the  negroes  in  that  neighborhood.  The  facts 
of  the  case,  as  we  have  them  from  a  resident  of  the 
neighborhood,  are  these  :  Early  in  the  morning  Dr. 
Hall,  a  gentleman  largely  engaged  in  farming  interests, 
directed  a  small  negro  girl  belonging  to  him  to  proceed 
to  the  quarters  and  rouse  his  negro  servants  in  order 
to  commence  work.  From  some^freak  the  girl  neglected 

and  went  to  sleep,  At  a  later  hour,  the  doctor,  discov¬ 
ering  that  she  had  not  complied  with  his  request,  under¬ 
took  to  inflict  a  slight  chastisement,  when  one  of  his 
negro,  men  interfered  and  told  him  he  should  not  touch 

in.  . . .  .  •  era i  mimrs,  made 

an  onslaught  on  the  doctor  and  his  son,  who  had  come 
up  in  the  meantime.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  was 
armed,  succeeded  in  shooting  the  ringleader,  hut  being 
finally  overcome  by  superior  force  and  severely  injured, 
the  two  retreated  to  the  house,  where  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  negro,  who  was  only  prevented  from 
entering  by  a  gun  being  pointed  at  him.  He  then, 
started  off,  as  he  said,  to  ask  the  protection  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  Relay,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  hut 
before  reaching  that  place  he  fell,  and  fainted  from  loss 
of  blood.  He  was  immediately  taken  in  charge  by  the 
military  who  placed  him  on  a  litter  and  attended  to  his 
wounds.  Subsequently  Dr.  Hall,  accompanied  by  a 
magistrate,  appeared  at  the  Relay,  and  demanded  of 
Col.  Jones  that  his  negro  should  be  delivered  up.  Col. 
Jones  was  holding  the  matter  under  advisement,  hut  it 
was  thought  that  he  would  give  the  negro  up. 

Panic  among  the  Negroes  of  Hampton.— On  the  26th 
ult.  Gen.  Butler  gave  orders  to  evacuate  the  village  of 
Hampton.  The  effect  upon  the  colored  population  is 
thus  described  by  the  correspondent  of  The  Tribune : 

“  An  indescribable  panic  ensued  among  the  colored 
population,  which  all  at  once  appeared  to  swell  beyond 
all  previous  calculation.  The  streets  swarmed  with 
the  terrified  people.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
exodus  commenced.  The  tide  that  for  hours  after 
poured  over  Hampton  Bridge  toward  the  Fortress,  the 
scenes  that  marked  the  flight  of  the  remnants  of  the 
population  of  the  once  great  and  aristocratic  village,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  describe.  The  moon  made  the 
night  almost  as  light  as  day.  Between  8  and  9  o’clock 
the  long  waggon  train  of  the  Albany  regiment  turned 
into  the  main  road  leading  from  the  Fortress  to  Hamp¬ 
ton,  which  already  swarmed  with  fugitives.  They  were 
principally  on  foot,  the  men  and  women,  the  latter 
greatly  preponderating,  carrying  bundles  big  as  hogs- 
o-  +iio  ontivfi  houKeliold  effects  of  a 


that  is  entitled  to  this  preeminence.  Certainly  it  would  |  any  longer  unless  we  are  going  to  strike  home 
seem  from  what  she  has  said  in  another  column,  that  j  vital  parts,  and  “plain  people,”  to  quote  Mr.  Lincoln, 


that  policy  is  quite  as  had  as  the  “  Five-fold  Barbarism 
which  Charles  Sumner  so  lately  denounced  in  the 
Senate.  It  may  tie  true  that  the  civilization  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  direct  taxation  and  the  opening  of  its 
ports  without  restriction  to  foreign  commerce  ;  it  may 
also  be  true  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  so 
exactly  defined  that  there  is  no  longer  room  for  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  those  who  love  the  truth  and 
have  the  sense  to  appreciate  it;  but  as  wo  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  deferring  to  simple  assertion  in  the  absence 
of  argument,  we  must  be  pardoned  if  we  simply  say 
that  we  remain  unconvinced.  Our  belief  is  that  Frt 
Traders  have  not  a  monopoly  of  either  science  c 
common  sense,  and  that  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry  by  duties  on  foreign  importations  is  compati¬ 
ble  witli  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  and  morality 
is  found  in  any  nation  on  the  'globe,  Great  Britain 


generally  understand  such  matters  better  than  generals 
and  politicians.  The  instincts  of  the  common  people 
generally  correct,  and  they  can  he  safely  followed. 


Oapt.  Avis,  the  jailer  of  John  Brown,  and  whose 
.-(MX^-mt  of  the  martyr  was  so  generous  as  to  win  the 

tcatiL„;e  is  friends,  wob  killed  in  the  battle  of  Bull 

bn.  Ho  waB  an  officer  in  the  secession  army. 


A  Brave  Negro.— After  Frederic  Bub,  a  gunner  of 
the  2d  Rhode  Island  battery,  was  killed,  Reeder,  tile 
Veil-known  colored  servant  of  Capt.  Reynolds,  took  his 
place  and  worked  bravely. 

:  John  Brown,  Jr.,  says  The  Pine  and  Palm,  has  resolved 
[to  enter  the  army.  He  will  enter  the  service  in  Kansas, 
the  same  brigade- 


not  excepted.  It  «  easY  to  Pile  assumptions  and  asser- 1  either  under  Montgomery 

«nns  into  a  mountain  liigh  enough  to  overshadow  the  |  -  ,  ,  ,  ■ 

tXst  ounonent;  but  this  method  of  dealing  with!  Marius  R.  Robinson,  of  Salem,  Columbiana 

nuestions  does  not  commend  itself  to  our  judg- 1  is  a  local  agent  of  The  Standard,  to  recoire  payments 
from  old  or  new  subscriber*. 


“  SABLE  CLOPDS.” 

Black  Men  for  the  Army.— It  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Rebel  Army  numbers 
among  its  troops  a  large  number  of  negro  soldiers,  for¬ 
cibly  impressed  into  its  service,  and  compelled  to  fight 
against  tlie  North.  We  have  never  been  fault-finders 
with  the  Administration  at  Washington,  but  we  wBh  to 
know  the  reason  why  five  hundred  colored  men  m  New 
York,  who,  for  two  months  past,  have  been  wishing  for 
nothing  so  much  in  the  world  as  the  government  s  per-  ■ 
mission  to  enroll  themselves  into  a  loyal  regiment  and 
;  march  to  the  field,  should  not  he  accepted  ?  The  bravest 
deed  of  the  war  was  done  on  the  ocean  by  a  black  man. 
Gen.  Jackson  said  that  the  bravest  soldiers  in  his  army 
I  were  black  men.  Does  the  government  retrain  irom 
accepting  black  men  from  a  fear  to  offend  the  “  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  South,”  or  of  “  alienating  their  Southern 
brethren?”  It  is  time  that  this  coquettishness  had 
ceased.  Let  the  government  first  be  just,  and  then  it 
may  expect  to  be  victorious.  Mr.  Lovejoy  expressed 
our  sentiment  exactly  when  lie  said,  “  1  am  in  favo 
employing  any  muscle  that  can  fight.”— Independent. 

The  Colored  Hero  of  the  Waking. — William  Tillman, 
the  colored  steward  of  tlie  schooner  Waring,  who 
recaptured  his  vessel  from  the  pirates,  has  created 
such  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  that  Me.  Barn  urn 
has  induced  him  to  receive  visitors  at  the  Museum  nv 
a  few  days.  Those  who  desire  to  see  and  conve 
with  him  about  the  terrible  events  in  which  he  was 
prominent  an  actor,  will  thus  have  an  opportunity 
doing.  Wm.  Sledding,  the  sailor  who  assisteili‘ 
-an,  will  also  be  present,  with  the  axe,  to« .  blood 
stained  Secession  flag,  and  other  trophies,  a  an 

an  intelligent  negro,  aud  does  not  intena  w  , 

exhibition  of  himself ;  hut  as  he  is  follows  y^  bavu 
wherever  he  goes,  and  a  number  or  with  iiin)  bo 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  eonver  proposi- 

has  acceded  to  Mr.  Barnum  a  very  t  tllB  Museum 
tions,  and  will  receive  his  friends  gjWj.  g  are  entitled 

for  a  short  time.  As  TillmanandStcuan 

to  very  handsome  salvage,  th^na^^  ^  sbysterg 

with  friendly  offers  from  To  D  teet  t]iejr  interests 
but  Mr.  Marshal  Murray,M  P8ecluded  in  thu  witueg3 

kept  them,  at  their  own  deaUe,ad.uBted  Mr_  WUUam 

house  till  lhe^.af[" voiuntcered  his  services  to  the . 
Curtis  Noyes  ^yvotun^  ^  fee  Qr  rew  foji  th0  j 

rights  of  Tillman.  The  offer ; 


heads,  containing  the  entire  household  effects  of  i 
family.  Some  were  wheeling  barrows  containing  a 
waggon-load.  Children  were  straggling  ;  those  that 
were  capable  of  carrying  anything  had  some  article  or 
other  of  economic  housekeeping  ;  all  fleeing  as  from 
instant  peril.  Women  were  shouting  to  men  heavily- 
laden  to  hurry  up,  and  men  urging  women  simi¬ 
larly  encumbered  not  to  lag  behind  the  grotesque 
cavalcade  that  stretched  the  entire  distance  from 
Hampton  to  the  Fortress,  their  place  of  refuge.  The 
ana np  was  one  seldom  beheld  anywhere.  It  was  at 

_ ludicrous  and  melancholy.  But  when  to  it  was 

joined  the  camp  train  of  kicking,  baulky  mules  and  frac¬ 
tious  horses,  with  shouting,  cursing,  rollicking  drivers 
—here  a  large  waggon  in  the  gutter,  and  there  another 
stalled  and  half  upset-it  was  quite  past  description. 
r-  Was  well  toward  night  when  the  fugitive  tram  began 
dwindle.  Some  lingering,  lame,  ancient  Uncle  Ned 
Old  Joe,  who,  though  as  deeply  impressed  with  tha 
sense  of  danger,  was  yet  late  in  setting  out,  or  unable  to 
keep  pace  in  the  flight,  formed  the  rear  of  this  remark¬ 
able  exodus.  The  number  of  negroes  that  came  m  last 
niftht  is  probably  between  three  and  four  hundred. 
What  will  be  done  with  them  is  a  perplexing  question. 
Col.  Baker,  when  he  left  yesterday,  did  not  add  to  tus 
reputation  by  forcing  the  guard  and 
away  with  him,  contrary  to  a  stringent  order  of  toe 
Commanding-General.  The  same  reraai  leave, 

have  a  good  name  long.”  _ . - 


M  ,,’ETI  V  I  OF  THE  FkIENDS  OF  Ul'JUN  PROGRESS.— The 
dnventh  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Human  Progress, 
tb  coffins,  will  be  held  in  a  building  erected  for  the 
mil-nose  in  Tucker’s  Grove,  one  mile  west  of  Kerr’s  Cor¬ 
ners,  Brie  County,  N.  Y.,  oil  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of 
August,  1861,  to  commence  on  Friday  at  10  o’clock,  a.m. 

Among  the  prominent  speakers  we  notice  Philip  D. 
Moore  of . Newark,  N.  J.,  and  C.  D.  B.  Mills  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Levi  Baldwin,  Wilson  Rogers, 

Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Lucy  Hawley, 

Levi  BVoWn,  Rachel  Smith. 

Anti-Slavery  Contention. — An  Anti-Slavery  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  people  will  ho  held  in  WILLIAM  JACKSON'S 
WOODS,  on  the  State  road,  one  mile  west  of  Avondale,  in 
London  Grove  township;  Chester  County,  on  SEVENTH 
DAY  (Saturday)  the  10th  of  August,  1861,  at  10  o’clock, a.m. 
Theodore  Tilton  and  Oliver  Johnson  of  New  York  City  ,  and 
J.  Millor  McKim  and  Reuben  Tomlinson  of  Philadelphia, 
have  promised  to  be  present  and  address  the  meeting.  Ail 
who  are  interested  in  tho  removal  of  tho  canse  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  distractions  of  our  country  are  invited  to  attend.  The 
cars  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad 
arrive  at  Avondale  (the  station  nearest  the  place  of  meet¬ 
ing!  at  101  a.m. ;  and,  returning,  will  leave  Avondale  about 


iPteCdlattiflUg  feprtmwt  Mr.  Hillard  hns  . a  *t0TZ  of  4this  hap^  allu8T  1 ***7  ae •  showing  her  views  and  feelings 

*  *  which  he  mentions  m  the  New  American  (.  yclopwdia  topics.  For  instance,  here  is  a  note  m 

DESTRUCTION  OF  TlNSTir - ~  "  and  may  be  repeated  in  lus  own  words  here :  says— tlioufrh  we  cannot  agree  to  it-" 


says — though  v 
1  not  Mazzini’s  finge' 
e  wit  showing  where  "t 
of  an  old  opini 


bom  black,  or  red,  or  copper-colored — all  both  purchasing  their  wives  and  selling  their  daugh- 1  every  design  and  pattern,  in  which  cost  becar 
le  no  sanction  for  one  emotion  of  pride  or  ters.  In  short,  Virginia  was  settled  by  the  country-  mount  to  utility,  and  in  all  cases  the  articles 


11,1  views  anil  leelmgsm  certaim  a  sty  ;  was  uorn  maox,  or  ruu,ur  ram  purchasing  their  wives  ana  semng  ineir  aa 

>ce,  here  is  a  note  in  which  she  these  give  me  no  sanction  for  one  emotion  of  pride  or  ters.  In  short,  Virginia  was  settled  by  the  cout 

cannot  agree  to  it _ “When  did  vanity,  on  account  of  my  better  fortune  in  these  par-  men  of  the  Puritans — the  same  blood,  but  vs 

ver  touch  Italy  without  a  blot  ticulars.  If  it  could  have  been  submitted  to  him  and  deteriorated. 

Yet  this  is  only  a  new expression  to  me  beforehand,  under  what  circumstances  we  South  Carolina’s  pet  novelist,  writing  her  hist 
-long  ago  rhymed  ano  printed,  should  be  born,  and  he  bad  chosen  his  fortune,  and  I  admits  that  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  alike  c 
laugural  she  said  •  “ir.n.  n„.  „„  had  chosen  mine,  then  I  might  have  some  reason  for  over  to  nnlnnivn  her _ cumardnilv  the  turbulent  c 


'eventing  destruction  of  tissue.” 
liusBianil  comes  late  from  the  club, 


c  did  see  ception  of  certain  expressions  (which  (M  strike  m 
ft  a  supcrflu.ty  of  the  official  form)  I  tdmired  am 
became  llketl  the  Tnaugural  Address.  It  seemed  to  be  direc 
lie  lover.  and  resolute,  simple  and  intense.”  The  "superfluity 


y  were  disposed  of  at  fabulous  prices.  Some  , 
and  valuable  articles  in  Dresden  china,  p;  , 
',  plated  goods  were  subsequently  disposed  of  to 
e  tage,  and  the  sale  concluded  with  the  wine  , 
i.  tnent,  some  small  lots  of  hock  of  1818,  a  few 
i-  of  the  same  wine  ‘  from  Lord  Byron’s  cellar,  . 
•-  large  quantity  of  various  wines  of  later  vinta 


or  complacency.  But  when  such  a  The  Dutch,  too,  went  there  from  New  York,  and  Con-  of  the  same  wine  ‘  Iron 
ae  with  respect  and  appreciation,  and  gregationalists  from  Dorchester  (Mass.),  Swiss,  Ger-  large  quantity  of  vario 
with  derision  and  scorn,  then  it  is  that  man  and  Dutch  from  the  Continent  also  joined  the  ing  gone  off  at  large  pi 
ur  circumstances  ;  then  it  is  that  our  stream  of  emigration  thither  ;  and  just  as  we  begin 


u  sutisftred  grin,  to  tlic  lights, 
i  prevented  destruction  or  tissi 


Daniejfjn  judgment,  for  tcucliir 
VouiCmmot  conceive  wlmt  goo< 


ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 


restorative  intiUCuCes  iHjroi C  uhisTIQv'  n  ,  IIIIU  lid  lieivittl  WClS  «  rpmiARt  tn  nntnflr 

So  to  improved  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  hand  ™  V  T  10  P}°Pa£ 
tlm?  wKferod  to  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Robert  (sTuch  as  Mrs.  & 

Browning  ir  the  autumn  of  1846.’  ”  said :  “  In  regard  to  pr 

Thus  far  Mr.  Hillard — though  this  love-tale  (omit-  ^>r  speaking,  perhaps , 
tinrr  the  special  incident,  which  he  cites)  is  told  far  was  magnificent,  notwitb-tnn  lii 
more  tenderly  by  Mrs-  Browning  herself  in  the  Son-  She  heapdd  op  glowing  sente 
nets  from  1,10  Portuguese,  which  she  might  have  are-  ,‘er  miters  make  owpf 
named  more  truly  Sonnets  from  Iter  own  Heart,  hurried  note,  whose  hurry  is 
We  have  it  from  a  friend  that  the  bride  rose  from  her  writing,  she  drops  the  foli-  .vin 
sick  bed  to  receive  the  wedding-ving  upon  her  finger,  liant  words— just  as  if  the  we 
and  moreover,  that  her  father’s  family  highly  dis-  by  her  rapid  fingers,  had  neon 
approved  the  match.  This  last  is  probably  true,  for  fallen  out  on  the  paper  :  ‘  It  h 
the  marriage  proved  a  happy  one.  It  is  not  generally  sald  she,  alluding  to  a  speed,  v 
known  tliat  the  bridegroom  was  three  years  younger  an  American  paper,  t 
than  his  bride.  but  thfc  rare  union  of 

Part  of  the  story  of  the  courtship  is  told  in  these  fidelity  to  special  truth 
dainty  words.  What  can  he  more  exquisite  ?  ore  found,  ™  they  a 


hich  she  mentions  was  Mr.  Lincoln’s  voluntary  and  I  souls  do  determine  whether  they  will  be  bigli-born,  to  despair  of  the  Mediterranean  races,  and  have  Conscience.— There  is  nothing  in  the  whe 
mecessary  offer  to  return  fugitive  slays.  In  reply  |  or  low-born;  whether  thoy  will  bo  bred  up  in  a  fairly  abandoned  the  theory  of  parallel  emigration,  0f  man  which  seems  to  be  so  unaccountabh 


lalace,  or  in  a  sty ;  whether  they  will  be  clad  in  gar-  two  ship-loads  of  Huguenot  mechanics  arrive.  For  a  thing  called  conscience, 
nents  of  beauty  and  purity,  or  in  rags  of  meanness  long  time,  this  last-mentioned  people  were  denied  all  ing  cur  powers  cfficiei 
•id  filth.  If  I  exercise  acts  of  cruelty,  and  indulge  representation,  rights  and  privileges,  but  are  now  might  be  of  use  ;  but 
feelings  of  contempt  towards  a  good  black  man,  revered  as  the  source  of  the  first  families  of  South  ness,  bis  feeble  efforts  a 
■ecause  liis  skin  is  black,  and  my  skin  is  white,  then  Carolina.  as  the  infant  frosts  of 

|  iy  heart  is  black,  and  his  heart  is  white,  and  1  carry  In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  we  do,  indeed  meet  with  unclouded  fervor  of  tli 


a  thing  called  conscience.  Had  the  troublosc 
‘11  ing  cur  powers  efficient  to  prevent  a  m{0vJUMi 
w  might  be  of  use  ;  but  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  h’ 
th  ness,  his  feeble  efforts  are  to  the  workings  of  pass’8'' 
as  the  infant  frosts  of  an  autumnal  morning*  t0  i?11 
th  unclouded  fervor  of  the  rising  sun  :  and  no 


A  life  of  suffering  has  at  last  ended  in  peace !  A 
frail  body  that  bore  the  burden  of  too  great  a  brain 
— a  soul  laden  too  heavily  with  God’s  gifts — has  at 
last  broken  under  the  weight !  The  shadows  of  the 
night  fell  upon  the  sick  woman’s  eyes  and  closed 
them,  but,  half  an  hour  after  daybreak,  she  beheld 
the  Eternal  Vision !  What  she  wrote  of  Cowper’s 
Grave,  now  stands  written  of  her  own — 

“  It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  tho  heart’s 
decaying — 

It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their 


Earth  surely  now  man  give  her  oOim  to  whom  she  gave  \ 
Tup  anguish .”  ,e 

This  death  is  not  to  be  lightly  written  or  lightly 
read.  Famous  names  every  day  are  added  to  the 
dead,  and  without  tears.  But  this  death  will  be 
mourned  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  in  every  house¬ 
hold  where  this  writer’s  books  have  entered.  Her 
friend  Oavour  dropped  down  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
and  good  men  are  still  of  serious  face,  asking,  “  Who 
but  he  can  finish  it  ?  ”  This  is  regret ;  but  at  this 
other  death  there  is  more  :  there  is  grief.  We  know 
of  more  households  than  one  in  which  there  has  been 
weeping.  This,  too.  by  strangers  who  never  saw  her 
face !  This,  too,  although  she  has  herself  forbidden 


rld-greetings  .  .  quick  with  its  ‘  Oh,  list, 
tngcls  speak.  A  ring  of  amethyst 
wear  hero,  plainer  to  my  sight, 

Irst  kiss.  The  second  passed  in  height 
nd  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed, 
;  on  the  hair.  0  beyond  meed ! 
ic  chrism  of  love,  which  love’s  own  crown 
Tying  sweetness,  did  precede, 
ipon  my  lips  was  folded  down 


but  Iho  rare  union  of  largeness  i 
fidelity  to  special  truth.  In  our  a 
are  found,  but  they  are  found  c 
everybody,  because  we  doub!  ere 
tolerate  nobody,  because  we  6-  iievi 
a  sentence  Carlyle  would  not  bav 
waste  in  a  private  letter,  but  wt 
printing ! 

She  was  a  keen  lover  of  art  I 
more  discriminating  than  Hawthoi 
of  tlie  Marble  Faun  told  only  vvlii 
But  Mrs.  Browning  was  able  to 
bad  learned  with  her  eyes,  as 
Brownings  were  gifted  with  tl 
insight.  Both  always  caught  ;t 
which  indicated  the  progress  of  n 


rSfiians  who  have  cheated  than,  amidst  the  bitter  native  consequences  of 
irreligious  as  lawless,  and  ;n  the  verv  vortex  of  our  hon’ors,  ur>  starts  rnnoi.:.  5i 


,  iy  black  heart  about,  and  show  it  as  a  foul  beggar  some  Mediterranean  emigration.  In  l"14,  the  French  are  the  tumultuous  doings  off  the  wicked  deed  o' 
s, iows  bis  sores.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  conse-  colonists  are  described  aa  rBffians  who  have  cheated  than,  amidst  the  bitter  native  consequences  of  to 
,,  icnce  where  a  man  was  born,  but  it  is  of  infinite  the  gibbet,  vagabonds,  as  irreligious  as  lawless,  and  in  the  very  vortex  of  our  hoiTors,  up  starts  conseien 
vi.nsequcnce  wbat  sort  of  man  bo  is,  twenty  years  profligates  steeped  in  vice.  When  Law’s  Mississippi  an(]  harasses  us  with  the  feelings  of  the  damned 
after  he  is  born.  If  my  neighbor  is  unfortunate,  and  scheme  collapsed,  and  bis  engagements  to  colonize  Robert  Burns. 

J  do  notynty  and  succor  his  misfortune  to  the  extent  were  unfulfilled,  agents  were  distributed  throughout  - — ■ — - - - - — —  _ _ 

est  misfortune.  My  w 


his  misfortune  to  the  extent  i 


wbo  have  suffered  the  great-  France  to  kidnap  all  vagrants,  beggars,  gipsies,  or 
it  of  pity  is  a  greater  priva-  people  of  the  like  description,  and  women  of  bad 


- .  >n  than  his  want  of  prosperity.  A  man  had  better  repute.  Convicts  were  sent  over  in  largo  numbers.  .  N  .  NTT  «  f  a  y  p  x>  y  q  n  n  ,  „ 

,  burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  than  to  have  all  the  Eighty  girls  were  taken  from  La  Salpftriere,  the  AMERICAN  A  N  1  1  -fa  L  A  \  L  R  Y  S  0  C 1  £-jv 
generosity  and  nobleness  of  his  nature  consumed  by  Paris  House  of  Correction,  and  conveyed  to  Louisiana.  AND  T0  BE  obtained  at  the 

pride  or  envy.  The  one  loss  consists  in  money,  stocks,  In  1719  one  hundred  and  eighty  girls  were  brought  Anti-Slavery  Offices,  5  Beekman  street,  Now  Y01.,. 
-mods.  The  other  loss  consists  in  high  thoughts,  from  the  prison  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  before  as  106  North-Tenth  street,  Phila. ;  15  Steuben  street 
,i,,  elic  emotions,  god-like  deeds,  and  the  everlasting  many  rogues  from  other  jails;  the  latter  selected  Albany;  and  221  Washington  street,  Boston.  ’ 
j,.  ,  :e  of  soul  that  (lows  therefrom,  like  the  river  of  mates,  they  were  then  chained  together  and  married,  No.  1.  Correspondence  between  Lydia  Maria  Child  ^ 


SOUTH-SIDE  VIEW  OF  ETHNOLOGY .* 


and  Mrs.  Mason,  of  Virginia,™ 


of  other  distinguished  individuals,  viz.  j? 
Tocqueville,  Mazzini,  Humboldt,  Lafayette  a 
5  cents. 


After  the  nuptials,  he  led  her  immediately  to  Italy,  which  indicated  the  progress 
whither  she  willingly  followed  ;  to  the  land  of  song,  Page,  lying  Bick  of  a  fever 
of  art,  of  romance,  and  of  the  dead  past.  But  the  his  pillow,  made  his  singular 
dead  past  was  already  turning  in  its  grave  for  resur-  of  the  true  measurement  of  th  In 
rection  into  life  and  a  future.  The  sympathies  of  the  first  person  to  whom  he  commute  * 
Brownings  for  Italy  were  as  deep-hearted  as  Gari-  Browning,  who,  long  before  Mr.  Pa 
baldi’s  or  Teresa’s.  Robert  Browning  was  one  of  the  diagram  and  explanation;,  hinted 
fe-r  Krcot  Eusi:»i....^..  .»iio,  aCicv  Milton,  lovea  Italy,  posely  mysterious  lines  in  “CLeor, 
His  wife,  loving  him,  loved  what  he  loved.  That  love  “  I  know  the  true  proportions  ni 

had  a  fruition  which  proved  it  not  wasted.  For  the  And  woman  also,  not  observe 

Italy  she  then  found,  and  the  Italy  she  now  leaves,  and  Mrs.  Browning  set  it  in  “  Aui . 
are  not  the  same.  When  that  wedding-tour  had  passage  beginning — 
ended  at  Pisa,  she  saw  a  shadow  resting  on  the  sun-  “  *  *  *  I 

shiniest  land  in  Europe.  Night  was  on  the  nation.  Of  the  only  truth-tellers  now  lei 

But  the  poetess  was  prophetess.  In  her  new  home,  The  onlv  teachers  who  i 

she  silt  and  watched  for  the  day-dawn  through  Casa  From  just  a  shadow  on  . 

Guidi  windows.  It  waited  long,  but  dawned  at  last,  To  find  man's  veritable  t 

and  she  saw  it — and  then  died!  Is  there  not  more  Erect  sublime— the  mei 

than  a  sick-bed  meaning  in  the  brief  story  of  the  tele-  Tjlc  apJ8t|g»e  measure 

at  last  fulfilled  in  Napoleon’s  formal  and  final  recog-  gUt  her  works  She  could ^n 


•oin  the  throne  of  God—  Horace  Mann.  and  finally  shipped  across  the  water.  Similar  records  Governor  Wise  and  Mrs.  Mason,  of  Virginia.  • 

.  -  .  ■  ■■  ■  attach  to  the  rest  of  the  older  slave  States.  Grahame  cents.  ' 

mmta*  '  gasi-asgiisa^^ 

N-^^ofso^of^^aave^l 

i  nifinv  laments  hip  to  nianv  ludicrous  results  day^  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the  histonan.  rections  during  the  last  two  Centuries,  ft  I 

imanj  lamentable,  to  many  lum^ous  results.  By  these  simple  factB<  tbe  Cavalier-roundhead  Joshua  Coffin.  5  cents.  I 

;ss  than  half  million  slaveholders  who  have  theory  is  put  t0  rout.  it  js  ag  easy  to  dispose  No.  4.  Tim  New  Reign  of ’Terror  in  the  Slaveholfik,  I 
the  nation  ever  since  it  was  worth  ruling,  have  of  the  Norman-Saxon.  Four  centuries  after  the  States,  for  1859-’G0.  10  cents. 

'.d,  hke  every  other  oligarchy,  onthe  ignorance  Norman  conquest,  according  to  Thierry,  the  distinc-  No.  6.  Daniel  O'Connell  on  American  Slavery;  I 
ir  inferiors,  both  black  and  white.  Educated  tion  of  ranks  in  England  ceased  to  correspond  in  a  other  Irish  Testimonies.  6  cents.  Ul  I 

are  nothing  less  than  freemen  ;  an  educated  ra,  manner  with  that  of  the  races.  Tlje  Slipp0rt-  No.  6.  The  Right  Way  the  Safe  Way,  proved  by  Ena,  I 
is  a  synonym  for  a  democracy  ;  between  |rg  rf  charle8  .  }he  SUDDOrter8  nf  Cromwell  were  ^nnn^lO  cetm”  *  oU°who'”c’  ^ 

•  as  between  two  stools,  tyranny  falls  to  the  equaiiy  g00d  Englishmen,  just  as  the  Huguenots  and  Jj.  Maria  Ohuj).  ce  .  I 

l.  The  war  now  waging  is  a  war  of  enlighten-  ■  .  n*ersecuf0rs  were  eauallv  eood  Frenchmen.  But  No'  7‘  Testimonies  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  at  Harp**.  I 
The  slave  is  to  learn,  for  the  first  time,  the  1? w v  nf  tbTomwn?no-  Sit!  which  Ferry,  with  his  Address  to  the  Court.  2  cent.  I 


the  slave  is  to  learn,  ior  tue  nrst  time,  ti  wbat  8ball  we  say  of  tl 
rtion  of  Independence;  the  poor  whites  the  makes  t he Normans des 
o  of  genuine  republicanism.  Nowhere,  but  in  ,  ,ugt  as  tbe  Gotbs 


ere  esteemea  tbe  cuiex  tbe;r  name  indicates,  the  iVomans  belonged  to  tbe 
s,  could  there  Lave  pre-  goutb  j  They  did  not  inhabit  the  cold,  marshy  regions 
■irbarism  like  American  of  the  North  ,  They  never  knew  of  Jutlandj  Scandi-  No. : 


owning  absurdity  wmen  g  rphe  pj,iiOSOphy  of  the  Abolition  Movement  t  I 
ants  ot  tbe  Romans !  Ub,  Wendbt.l  Phh.lips.  5  cents. 

3,  and  the  V andals !  As  n0.  g.  The  Duty  of  Disobedience  to  the  Fugitive  Slav  I 


:  An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  Massach 
3.  By  L.  Maria  Child.  6  cents. 
Infidelity  of  Abolitionism.  By  Wm.  Lie 


Her  sympathy  with  the  weak,  the  lowlj  the  op-  For  how 


iSgwS"  nition  of  Italian  freedom  and  unity,  in  the  very  week  P 

bier  ylcome  to  weep,  she  died  !  The  full  day-dawn  of  Italy  was  to  shine  8luve  wlthout  saylng~  „  *  »  »  A 

Mug  of  you  all,  from  France  ;  and  she  saw  it  and  died— just  after  the  From  God’s  pure  height  of  beauty  against  mat 

must  o'er  herfaU—  daybreak.  Catch  up  in  thy  divine  fall,  not  alone 

beloved  sleep.  It.  is  most  fitting,  perhaps,  to  ask  here  the  question,  East  griefs  but .west-and  shake  and  shame  tin 

say  of  her  ?  For  death  looses  Had  she  not  SOme  warrant  in  being  a  Napoleonist  ?  B/  thunders  of  white  silence,  overthrown  !  ” 

ic  full  praise  of  the  dead.  Let  who  that  has  disagreed  with  her  for  five  years  has  .  One  of  her  strongest  feelings,  cherished 


;  look  upon  te  Greek  American  society  and 
as  greasy  mechanics,  m 


od  a  capacity  for  being  cheated,  hoodwinked  Frenchmen,  weren’t  they?  And’ the  French  came  No.  11.  Speech  of  John  Hossack,  convicted  of  a  viok  I 
informed  like  that  exhibited  hy  the  mass  of  from  the  Romallg  didn’t  they  ?  Oh,  ves !  tion  of  tllG  Fu^tlve  Slave  Act>  a*  Chicago, lij. 

S"1  •.-—Mr—  Is  w.  »f  Ho.n.  ThfSkttteeb.1  „  a„crtteJ 

•ughable  side  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  other.  w°o^b’y  cIfldren^f  the  Normans  (if  you  v^fhave  it  Compilecl  b7 1 

r  many  years  have  we  been  told,  m  one  way  ga^  your  fathers  were  freebooters  before  you!  They  NOi  13.  Ro  Slave-Hunting  in  the  Old  Bay  State-  a 

er,  that  Northerners  are  the  mud-sills  of  ma(Je  Charlemagne  weep  for  the  future  of  his  coun-  Appeal  to  the  People  and  Legislature  of  Mai? 

n  society  and  civilization  now  stigmatized  .  .  p;ty  tbat  your  efTorts  can  only  make  ns  smile  !  chusetts.  5  cents. 

y  mechanics,  now  as  close-fisted  farmers,  now-  q  Master  Race,  tbe  battle  is  not  to  tbe  proud  alone  1  No.  14.  A  Fresh  Catalogue  of  Southern  Outrages  nt»» 

-Struck  theorists,  or,m  one  word,  as  Yankees!  This  conflict  cares  nothing  for  genealogies,  nothing  Northern  Citizens.  10  cents.  1 


- .  ,  ,•  .  j.uio  uuuoivi!,  <i»ioS  nothing  for  genealogies,  — 

In  vain  we  have  pointed  to  our  radroads,  our  ships,  por  families,  nothing  for  patriarchal  institu 
our  acqueducts,  our  telegraphs  ;  a  cotton  plantation  jdatcb  „un  for  <xUn,  if  you  can,  but  spare  your  £ 
outweighs  them  all.  We  compare  populations  only  assump&tions  till  after  tbe  battle !  God  give 
.  to  find,  a  negro  worth  three-fifths  of  a  white  man.  We  magt  to  nothing  but  to  truth,  right,  justic 
measure  the  intellect  of  the  respective  districts  ;  Air.  .  '  i  vnrl  dese 


He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep.’  ” 

Wbat  shall  we  now  say  of  her?  For  death  looses 
all  tongues  to  speak  the  full  praise  of  the  dead.  Let 
us  say,  then,  and  say  truly.  Not  a  finer  genius  ever 
came  into  the  world,  or  went  out  of  it ;  not  a  nobler 
heart  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom ;  not  a  more  Chris¬ 
tian  life  was  ever  lived  ;  not  a  more  beautiful  memory 


night  have  lived  a  year  tiously,  will  appear  to  all 


o  enjoy  this  triumph?  In  a  recent  generous  s 
•iter  of  this  memorial,  she  said — “A  common  pi 
,ow  called  up  from  its  grave.”  But  |  amon£r  Poe 


cdscien-  to  find  a  negro  worth  three-fifths  of  a  white  man.  We  magt  t0  nothing  but  to  truth,  right,  justice.  If 
i  bith  un-  measure  the  intellect  of  the  respective  districts  ;  Air.  u  have  these  on  your  side,  conquer  !  you  deserve  it. 
iceto  the  Simms  ,°fi?e,ts  °ur  }°nS  li®t,of  novelists ;  some  yet  th  are  abgent)  not  aU  the  blood  of  tbe  Levant 
ig-either  unheard-of  bard  will,  doubtless,  balance  our  poets  ;  gbaR  gave  you  from  defeat,  and  loss,  and  shame  ! 


“  her  death :  a  speedier  reward  than  often  falls  to  pro- 
®  phets  who  prophesy  against  the  united  voices  of  their 

n  But,  after  all,  what  was  her  Napoleonism?  In  a 
*  letter  alluding  to  the  American  feeling  against  the 

j  Emperor,  she  says  :  “  Mr.  F - hints  that  your  peo- 

i)  pie  are  not  very  Napoleonist.  Neither  am  I,  in  any 
^  partisan  sense  ” ;  and  then  points  to  her  “  Summing 


dead  woman,  *ho,  when  they  heard  of  her  death,  f  tbe  volume  appeared:  "My  book,” 

were  startled  at  a  sudden  sundering  of  something  „  h  bad  a  very  angry  reception  in  my  na 
nearer  their  hearts  than  the  mere  ordinary  tie  probably ^observe!  but  IshG" 

between  author  and  reader,  even  of  such  authors  as  J’ ^  j  Jd  meanwhile,  forgiven  or 
have  loving  readers.  And  so  tbe  shadow  that  fell  at  j  sat^f’actory  to  one’s  own  soul  to  ha 
Florence  crept  hitherward  across  many  a  threshold.  b  Apprehends  the  truth.”  T 

The  reason  of  this  unusual  sense  of  loss  is  plain.  f  .  ‘ A  S00n— even  overtaki 

Those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Browning  at  all,  have  b  “death  •  a  sneedier  reward  than  ofte 
read  her  over  and  over  again.  They  never  close  the 
books  without  meaning  to  open  them  many  times  ^  times  11 

more.  Her  pages  once  truly  known,  are  never  after-  B  {&r  u  what  wag  her  Na  le, 
ward  slighted.  A  friend  of  ours  reads  “The  Eve  of  letter  ’alluding  to  the  American  feelin; 

St.  Agnes  once  a  year  to  his  family,  but  on  the  lips  f  i  •  .  ! 

of  the  same  reader  “Bertha  in  the  Lane  »  counts  All 

the  months  between.  Of  reading  “Aurora  Leigh”  partisan  sense ” ;  and  then  points  to  hi 

when  can  there  be  an  end?  One  need  never  be  |T  „  _ ’  .  -i ,  rm. rv , 

athirst  for  a  hook,  while  that  is  at  hand.  So  that  to  P.  ,  ,  p  ,io  .  f  T  •  T 

lose  Mrs.  Browning-to  those  who  know  their  loss-  sohcafled\0ma“e :  P 

means  something  more  than  to  lose  any  one  else.  js  w  c  » 

she  sometimes  hard  to  be  understood  ?  An  English  “ sOTen^cvils-afect*’ 

reviewer  has  said  that  Plato  is  understood  hy  only  Yon  accede  to,  then  seek  where  the 

one  man  in  a  century,  yet  Plato  comes  down  through  Drained  off  from  the  man  to  his  ai 

all  the  centuries  to  meet  these  few.  If  the  world  And  find  .  .  .  a  free  nation!  Sapp 

were  ever  made  poorer  by  the  passing  out  of  any  A 

-  great  souI\wMicU  we  cannot  ’De’neve— Dto  oihy  fuhivf),  ’  —Would  it  suit  the  infernal  mach 

then  certainly  it  is  as  much  poorer  by  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Th;s  in  e  ig .  ;f  tbe  Devil’s  work 

Browning  as  by  the  going  out  of  any  great  light  now  God>s  work>  wbo  should  hinder?  S 

shining.  .  ,  Browning’s  Napoleonism.  How  far 

The  record  of  her  outward  life  is  brief.  A  few  ri(rht?  If  she  erred,  she  erred  at  leas 
dates  and  other  facts  comprise  it  all.  Born  m  Lon-  a“  ,an  ag  Oavour ;  and  if  he  was  nol 
don  in  1809,  she  became  a  writer  m  1819,  and  a  pub-  gtategman  0f  Europe,  who  was  greater 
lisher  in  1826.  Her  first  volume,  an  “  Essay  on  As  her  mind  matured,  her  pen  becair 
Mind ’’—written  in  heroic  rhyme,  like  Pope  s  “Essay  „enjus  „TPV  anace  ;  every  succeeding 
on  Man”— was  afterwards  withdrawn  from  print,  |n  . .  r;  every  new  perfc 

and  now  cannot  be  found  in  any  bookseller’s  garret  .  ise  for  tbe  next.  Turn  ove 

She  decreed  a  like  fate  upon  her  next  book,  pubiis,  •  ■  volumes  which  Mr.  Fram 

in  1833,  “Prometheus  Bound,”  translated  from  ;U„i  -fit  apparel  for  a  poet  !- 

lus:  excluding  it  from  a  subset  u  volume  ol  I  pr0gresa.  Am!  this  progress  continues 
leoted  works,  and  giving  this  reason  1  i»  ..  atest  poems  yet  uncollt 


r  tbe  volume  appeared :  "  My  book,”  said  she,  tiie  Proot  which  her  genius  gives  of  the  posible 
:s  had  a  very  angry  reception  in  my  native  coun-  equality  of  woman’s  mind  with  man’s.  This,  oflate 
as  you  probably  observe ;  but  I  shall  be  forgiven  years,  has  been  a  point  of  no  small  discussion.  Jut, 
day ;  and  meanwhile,  forgiven  or  unforgiven,  it  after  all,  wbat  is  any  brain?  Only  a  casket  to  lifid 
latisfaotory  to  one’s  own  soul  to  have  spoken  the  awhile  such  of  God’s  gifts  as  he  chooses  to  lend  iis 
h  as  one  apprehends  the  truth.”  The  day  of  her  creatures ;  and  in  giving,  as  in  withholding,  hejis 


The  South  has  never  laid  claim  to  a  free  press, 
which  she  has  rather  affected  to  despise ;  but  she  has 
repudiated,  as  she  has  her  debts,  the  idea  that  there  • 
is  no  such  thing  as  Southern  Literature.  Now,  ] 


•taking  the  day  of  “  no  respecter  of  pers 


n  practice  of  more  than  once  marrying-either  unheard-of  bard  will,  doubtless,  balance  our  poets  ;  sbajj  gave  you  from  defeat,  and  loss,  and  shame  1 
poets  or  common  people.  She  thought  i  wed-  and  whether  we  grant  the  South  equality  m  oratory  ,  .  — — 

.  ..crilecre  Jut  her  or  D°t,  we  cannot  deny  that  her  forte  is  talking,  and  .  anTTYFN  WFT)T)TNG 

»es  seem' to  be  her  talk  of  tbe  most  magnificent  description.  A  GULDEN  WEDU1JSU. 

.  V.  .  SMV&ffaKflIeir  The  South  has  never  laid  claim  to  a  free  press,  „  „  ,,  m  .  T  ,  T 

,  i  II  lls  kwl  Ao  which  she  has  rather  affected  to  .despise ;  but  she  has  The  Golden  Wedding  of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott 

•  Aad+kAn A”  repudiated,  as  she  has  her  debts,  tbe  idea  that  there  was  celebrated  at  their  residence,  Roadside,  Chilton 

Ar«  nutria  mho  such  thing  as  Southern  Literature.  Now,  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1861 
oot  which  her  genius  Hives  of  the  nosible  aftbougb  a  comparison  of  magazines  and  tbe  like  is  Tbe  occasion  was  one  of  rare  interest.  Surrounded 
^of  woman’s  mmd  with  man’s  This  of  ate  not,  numerically  speaking,  favorable  to  the  friends  of  by  their  numerous  descendants  of  three  generations 
ms  b^n  anoint  of  Ao ^siS  discussion  fut  the  peculiar  institution,  still,  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  the  central  attraction  of  a  large  assembly  of 
11  wbat  is  any  brain’  Onlv  a  casket  to  L\ld  that  thc  periodicals  which  they  have  are  of  tbe  very  relatives  and  friends  who  had  gathered  m  honor  of 
UKfWS  STi  arSl  water,  for  they  say  so  themselves.  We  may,  the  day,  our  venerable  friends  presented  a  picture  ot 

es-  and  inffiftoff  As  in  withholdin“he  s  indeed,  find  fault  with  ink,  paper  and  binding,  punc-  beautiful  old  age  winch  thrilled  thehearts.andim- 
sAecter  ofnereoM”  IntbTswomAffs  tuation  and  grammar;  but,  with  a  kind  regard  to  pressed  itself  indelibly  on  the  memory,  ot  those  who 

lands  the  divine  Dartialitv8’  Is  Tennvtn  Southern  repugnance  for  the  useful  arts  and  Southern  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  it. 

than  she?  If  it  be  not  heresy  to  Sy  ft  wA  independence  of  rules  and  principles,  we  ought  to  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pjsons  who. 


.  No.  15.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims.  Bv 
Rev.  Samuel  May,  Jr.  Revised  and  enlarge 
,  edition.  13  cents  single,  $10  a  hundred, 

f  No.  16.  Tribute  of  William  Ellery  Channing  to  the 
American  Abolitionists,  for  their  Vindicatioud 
’  Freedom  of  Speech.  Scents. 

70S"  A  deduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  will  be  made  Tv),eK 
a  doBon  or  more  copies  are  taken.  Gratuitous  copies 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receiving  th8 
postage  charge. 


The  Golden  Wedding  of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott 

as  celebrated  at  their  residence,  Roadside,  Chilton  _ 

ill,  near  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1861.  - 
le  occasion  was  one  of  rare  interest.  Surrounded  p  O  f 
r  tliPiV  numerous  descendants  of  three  generations. 


liow  stands  the  divine  partiality?  Is  Tennyton  koutbe 

SSS  n“  so" great  ^  toere’t  P™;‘toese‘  ^‘^^ccurad^  and  fifty  years  before,  bad  signed  their  manage  certifi-  "tT 

mained' three  great  Mets  for  ^np-lan^her  hush  Jid  criticise,  if  we  can,  what  lies  disguised  behind  them,  cate,  twenty  are  still  living,  three  of  whom  were  good  new 
Let  us  take,  then,  as  their  best  specimen,  perhaps  He  present.  That  venerable  document  was  produced, 

’  i. -t-r-  aa  y 7  +1+1  ^  'no,  in  which  we  are  wont  to  expect  less  and  examined  with  interest;  and  the  guests  desired,  ge  hopes 

W  Ahes  inltalT  andlsnow  wecnft”At  more  forcible  rhetoric  than  in  the  rest.  and  were  permitted,  tbe  privilege  of  endorsing  it  tor  shared 

™  “S  caiy’such  suAgestTon^l  r  '  -  ia“  contributor,  in  the  February  and  with  the  following  testimonial,  to  which  they  ap- 

^  i  v  v  •  r  t  ;  t  r  -  es  of  this  Review ,  takes  occasion  to  pended  their  names : 

What'”  does  some  one  exclaim  '  u  v  for  tla  present  attitude  of  the  two  parties.  Well,  trft)ut/  to  them  who  have  given  to  us,  and  to  the  world, 
he  T  aureate?”  True  Teenage  Ja’  a  Southern  speculationst  in  this  department  of  science  another  illustration  of  the  beauty  and  glory  ot  true  mar- 

WceM^d  “  fwMv  a  not  wholly  new  to  us.  If  any  American  cannot  riage.” 

wnings  are'  full  of  faults  Robert  wain  *  declare  without  hesitation  the  ethnology  of  tbe  Afri-  Among  tbe  pleasant  and  appropriaty  poetical  con-  Southern  h. 
™  ™  -  can  race,  he  is  a  dunce,  for,  be  has  heard  it  often  tribudons  on  the  occasion  were,  the  foiling,: 

.  j  enough.  And  it  is  so  simple !  Thus :  to  jamek  avt>  t.ttorrtta  mgtt. 


Ton  accede  to,  then  sei 
Drained  off  from  the 
Am!  find  .  .  .  a  free  nt 
Some  hell-brood  in  E 


raooJ5Tn=s  sw^&e.y  **  Brownings  are  fuU  of  faults.  Robert  Bi 

..  erA»«n«  has  snamilv  a.  uoem— Bveent  nerhaps,  A  u 

it  suit  the  infernal  machinery?  ”  the  Madhouse — which  the  reader  would  rot 

:  if  the  Devil’s  workman  be  doing  change  here  and  there  in  word  and  rb  • 
should  hinder?  Such  was  Mrs.  wife  dropped  blots  on  every  page,  and  e  . 
:onism.  How  far  was  it  from  has  said>  “  If  only  she  had  carried  her  - 
1,  she  erred  at  least  with  so  wise  more  carefully  here!”  But  notwithstandi 
Oavour;  and  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  blemishes,  the  obscurities,  the  infelicities,  t 
of  Europe,  who  was  greater?  voking  hide-and-go-seek  meanuigs,  tbe  fa 


The  Independent— in  ranlls  and  changing  of  crowns  be  anyw: 
iperial  object  of  her  ous  >  f°r  tkere  cannot  be  small  rivalry  betv  t 
souls.  Indeed,  since  death  has  now  cam  , 
armies  second  of  this  trio,  she  seems  awhile  almos 

a  fact  ’  first.  “What!”  does  some  one  exclaim, 

here  the  harm  is  above  the  Laureate  ?  ”  True,  Tennyson  is  fa ; 


As  her  mind  matured,  her  pen  became  prolific ;  her  stands,  that  the  fii 


*'  '  e:  n  race,  he  is  a  dunce,  for  he  has  heard  it  often  I 

,  '  enough.  And  it  is  so  simple  !  Thus : 

ills  ‘And  lie  (Noah)  said,  Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  ser- 
■y  v.  ader  vant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren.  And 
:  little  he  said,  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Shem ;  and 
iftg  the  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall  enlarge  Jap- 
tlie’  pro-  heth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
act  still  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.” 

ten  since  One  begins  to  see  light  already.  “  Noah  said  of 


eard  it  often  I  tributions  on  the  O' 
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every  succeeding  book  showed  Shakspeare  and  Milton  is  that  which  is  bound  into  j  course,  that  means  God.  “  Cursed  be  Ci 


performance  made  books  under  the  gilt  labels  of  the  Brownings.  Let  it 
n  over  tbe  pages  of  Pe  granted  that  they  are  the  faultiest  of  all  great 
Francis  has  clad  in  writers ;  but  they  are  still  the  greatest. 


power  ;  every  new  performance  made 
for  the  next.  Turn  over  the  pages  of 
volumes  which  Mr.  Francis  has  clad  in 
-fit  apparel  for  a  poet ! — and  mark  the 


is,  Canaan  and  his  posterity — the  African  race,  to  be 
sure.  “A  servant  of  servants  ”  ;  what  else  can  that 
be  but  a  marketable  chattel  ?  “  Unto  his  brethren  ” ; 


continues  beyond  these  escape  eclipse 


n  predict  how  much  of  present  fame  will  videlicet,  Shem,  Japheth,  and  w 


a  consecrated  house-  if  ft”1  age  which  follows  o 


what  unknown  claim-  Cnly  fi  ve  little  assumptions — quite  trifling,  we  assure 
may  rise  our  of  darE-  y0u.  It’s  a  clear  case  of  God’s  providence.  Don’t 
it  is  safft.ty,  'fv  that  you  gee  ? 

lown  to  t  .  Yf  an<  Some  stubborn  people  didn’t  see.  They  even 
more  rude  thiU  o  r  attempted  to  prove  a  contradiction.  When  the  South 


iew  i  hold  treasure,  to  be  hidden  away  and  read  in  secret  fourth  generation,  be  not  far  more  rude  tha  o  r  attempted  to  prove  a  contradiction.  When  1 
i.  ii  j  by  such  mothers  as  grieve  for  dead  children.  One  rouSh  tunes,  it  will  pass  judgment  that  the  writings  got  beaten  from  the  position,  that  the  negro 
“J  of  her  best  poems— a  truly  great  production,  and  °f  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  be  not  “  wdlingly  let  human  1  aing— only  an  orang-outang,  or  si 
_ .r-  _.r  ...  _ •>  TI-  die.”  dredh'.  in — she  took  refno-e  in  Genesis  and 


that  hei  firsl  vei  turcs  in  authorship  were  tri- 
iimobar.i  failures.  Shortly  afterward  began  her 
.i:c'uaintauce  with  Mary  Russell  Milford,  wbo  de- 
.. vibes  her  at  twenty-seven  as  of  a 
’•  Slight,  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of  dark  curls  falling 
on  either  side  of  a  most  expressive  face-large,  tender  eyes, 
fringed  with  dark  lashes— and  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam.” 

This  description  of  twenty-five  years  ago  is  true, 
every  word,  of  a  photograph  now  lying  on  our  table, 
copied  from  Macaire’s  original,  made  at  Havre  in 
1856,  and  which  Robert  Browning  esteems  the  most 
faithful  likeness  ever  made  of  his  wife.  The  three¬ 


worthy  of  any  writer  living  or  dead — was  “  The  fo®- 
Mother  and  Poet,”  contributed  not  long  since  to  The  1  h.ere  wllj  be  a  rar 

\  Independent.  It  will  live  the  same  life  with  “Lyci-  that  is,  another  like  ll 
das,”  which  can  never  die.  m  hlstory  °j  ht 

A  London  critic  says  in  The  Dial  of  July  12th  :  such  instance  of  tw 

“  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  in  tbe  whole  range  of  standing,  like 

literature,  ancient  and  modern,  there  is  no  poetic  wedded  hearts.  Ma 
handling  of  the  connubial  and  matrimonial  affections,  wmadi  ^hose  wile  s  n 
as  experienced  by  woman,  so  true,  so  noble,  so  beau-  )  ty”  .  o£  ;“'r 
tiful,  as  that  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Her  conception  of  ton)  wms  a  “a01®  tlia 
Eve,  in  the  ‘  Drama  of  Exile,’  has  been  pronounced  ungenerous  husband 


dredh] 

and  special  help  to  this  fame ;  diluvia 
is  married  to  it.  Never  again  can  go 


1  brute — she  took  refuge  in  Genesis  and  the  ante- 
vian  patriarch.  “  God’s  word,”  she  said ;  “  who 
go  behind  that?  The  African  is  a  man,  a  descen- 


the  history  of  literature  may  there  be  another  dant  of  E  am,  and  God  cursed  him  for  a  bondman  for- 


)  poets,  the  chiefest  of  thei 


.  That’s  what  makes  slavery  a  div: 


i,  standing,  like  these,  with  clasped  hands  and  And  then,  very  likely,  she  would  go  oi 


as  scarcely  cr«'-f r 

or  a  with  (to- 
tonal  reputatioi 


t  Browning  esteems  toe  most  Mr_  Rusk;  tban  wbom  there  ig  no  higher  living  with  the  Brownings  fame  s  co: 

nade  of  his  wife.  The  three-  a' thority,  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  Milton.  husband  and  wife  has  failed  of  a 


^  (^hatphotogra^s  sometimes  feS 


fed  to  show)  the  comparative  stature  of  the  figuri 
which  here  is  so  delicate  and  diminutive  that  we  c 
easily  believe,  as  is  said,  that  her  husband  drew  t 
same  portrait  in  “  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess  ”  wl 
he  sketched  „  .  ,  ,  ..  „ 

— “  the  smallest  lady  alive.” 


diminutive  that  we  can  “  UteratUre 

her  husband  drew  this  tb!s  nara„ 


We  have  borrowed  this  paragraph,  not  so  mu 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  own  opinions 
another’s  words,  as  to  show  how  unfounded  is  t 


i  jmetic  I  wedded  hearts.  Many  a  husband  is  known  to  the  the  blessings  of  slavery  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to  tbe 
,.  I  ™T'"se  wife’s  name  has  scarcely  or  .to”  he  master,  calling  it  the  great  Christianizing  agency  of 

?  Ear  okamtor ;  or  ft  wife  (toe.  -  Benighted,  heathen  Africa ;  and  her  stubborn  oppo- 

more  than  national  reputatioi.  nent  would  quietly  remark  that  be  didn’t  see  what 

husband  sits  enviously  in  the  shi  .  of  became  of  tbe  curse,  then ;  and  they  might  possibly 
;h  the  Brownings,  fame’s  common  divorce  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  persons.  Or,  a  more 
and  wife  has  failed  of  a  new  example,  witty  objector  would  retort — •“  If  you  are  descended 
i  never  had  such  a  husband ;  such  a  hus-  from  Shem  and  Japheth,  and  the  Africans  from  Ham 
such  a  wife !  A  little  son — a  rut  boy  of  their  brother,  isn’t  this  rather  rough  treatment  of 
•s — who  has  lately  looked  upon  his  dead  your  cousins  ?  ” 

ce,  will  by-and-by,  if  he  live  to  manhood,  So., perhaps,  this  first  essay  at  ethnological  inquiry 
to  the  most  illustrious  lineage  in  liter*-  was  not  so  successful  as  the  South  anticipated  and 


racter  Such  a  wife  never  had  such  a  husband ;  such  a  hus- 
me  of  band  never  such  a  wife !  A  little  son — a  pet  boy  of 
twelve  years — who  has  lately  looked  upon  his  dead 
much  mother’s  face,  will  by-and-by,  if  he  live  to  manhood, 
ms  in  point  back  to  the  most  illustrious  lineage  in  litera- 


s  he  But  our  Virginian  Reviewer  has  ventured  upon  a 


Fifty  years  of  joy  and  sorrow ! 

Fifty  years  of  toil  and  rest ! 
Sometimes  fearing  for  the  morrow, 


Outward  charms  and  outward  graces 
Win  the  love  of  early  youth ; 

But  the  bond  that  lasts  the  longest 
Is  the  mutual  lore  of  truth. 

What  a  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
Might  these  fifty  years  unfold  ? 

Joys  with  which  no  stranger  meddled, 


But  in  gladness,  and  in  sunshine, 

In  th’  unbroken  household  hand, 
In  the  tie  of  friends  and  kindred* 

Ye  have  seen  God’s  loving  hand. 
And  though  Comfort,  and  her  handn 
Simple  Taste,  have  decked  your  hi 
Never  were  your  hearts  unmindful 
Of  the  suffering  millions’  moan. 


Ye  have  labored  iu  your  day. 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  I 

written  by  herself,  and  edited  by  L.  Makia 
I  absorbing  interest,  reflecting  a  clear  light  into  tl 


fMMefyMa  guUwttemfntjs. 


_ PHILADELPHIA.  _  , 

SAMUEL  WALL,  HOUSE  AND  SIGN  PAINT© 
AND  GLAZIER,  336  North-Sixth  street,  solicits  the  patronage 
his  anti-slavery  friends  and  other  readers  of  The  Standard.  ^ 

TJELPER’S  “  IMPENDING  CRISIS  ”  of  the  SOB® 

II  can  be  had,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Anti-Slavery  Office, 
106  North-Tenth  street,  Philadelphia.  _ 

ARD— ANNA  M.  LONGSHORE  POTTS, 

Practising  Physician,  No.  661  North-Tenth  street, Philadelpto*' 
Pa.  All  cases  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  treated  with  the  B0  < 
approved  remedies,  and  most  modern  aids  and  appliances  known  w 
the  science.  Especial  attention  given  to  Obstetrics  and  disease* 
women  and  children. 

-^TM.  _HEACOCK’S  FURNITURE  WARE-ROOMS, 


intellectual  and  spiritual  expression  of  the  face  and  tion  ;n  England, 
head  ;  for  here,  borne  up  by  pillars  of  curls  on  either  -^re  mabe  onjy 

side,  is  just  such  an  intellectual  arch  as  she  saw  in  emg .  and  tb;s  n( 

the  “  Vision  of  the  Poets  ” —  one  0f  her  ma - 

“A  forehead  royal  with  the  truth  !  ”  an  autograph, 

In  1837  she  had  the  misfortune  to  burst  a  blood-  seai  to  be  too 
vessel  of  tbe  lungs,  and  shortly  afterward  to  be  death.  The  hi 
brought  trembling  to  tbe  edge  of  the  grave  by  a  MW_English  (th 
shock  occasioned  by  the  accidental  drowning  of  a  hand),  and  mo 
brother,  upset  in  a  yacht.  The  haunting  memory  of  a  penmanship 
this  iraoedv  kept  her  in  such  continual  prostration  from.  This  is 


lo-ni-  wiH  be  of  his  mother.  It  is  a  pleasant  Btory  told  of  different  tack.°  Regarding  the  nation  with  the  eye  of 
“  the  street  beggars  that  walk  through  Via  Maggio  a  philosopher,  he  recognizes  two  facts:  first,  that 
1.—  linfh.V  tho  mln.lAT,™  n„hi;  that.  thftV  alwavs  W™*liAm»r«  • 


Pe  make  only  one  complete  quotation  from  her  ™der  the  windows  of  Casa  Guidi  tbat  tbey  alva  s  Southerners  are  infinitely  supen 
ms;  and  this  not  from  her  printed  pages,  but  from  spoke  of  the  woman  who  lived  m  that  house  not  by  secondly,  that  the  two  peoples  an 
of  her  manuscripts ;  a7  note-sheet  of  verses,  with  Ityr  well-known  English  name,  or  by  any  softer  ltabai  takes  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
lutograph  lately  written  and  sent  hither  over  the  phrase,  but  simply  and  touchingly  as  the  mothei  of  unveil  tbe  law  of  which  they  a 
tn  he  tnn  seen  followed  bv  the  message  of  her  tbe  beautiful  child.  This  was  pleasanter  to  that  instances.  He  decides  that  Me 


an  autograph,  lately  written  and  sent  hither  over  the  pwase,  but  simply  and  touct 

d-  sea,  to  be  too  soon  followed  hy  the  message  of  her  tke  J^“1S  “  Ttls 
m  death.  The  handwriting  is  strong,  legible,  singularly  woman  s  ears  than 
a  im-English  (that  is,  not  at  all  a  slanted  or  running  *  *  to  bear  the  great  wori 


s  are  infinitely  superior  to  N ortkerners ; 
hat  the  two  peoples  are  at  war.  He  under- 

man  takes  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these  facts,  and  to  Oft  in  measure  here  dLpensed“you, 

«;of  unveil  the  law  of  which  they  are  but  the  special  Still  shall  be  the  spirit’s  foodf  ’  worfaMMhfr.  Btackl-* 

that  instances.  He  decides  that  Mediterranean  climate  In  old  story  where  Elisha  ’  ™0S.  w.  MATTSON,  Trunk  Manufacturer, 

j  and  Mediterranean  blood  (he  doesn’t  refer  to  Africa)  At  Elijah’s  mantle  caught,  _ _ 130  Market  street,  S,  W.  corner  Fourth,  PhiladelpMj. 

make  the  best  men  in  the  world.  He  ranks  the  Ita-  All  the  power  of  bright  example  A  LARGE  assortment  of  SALAMANDER1  SAFES,  o' 

;the  i  Huns  first,  the  Spanish  and  French  next,  and  soon.  Is  the  lesson  we  are  taught.  various  sizes,  always  on  hand,  at  No.  26  South  Fourth 

it  of  The  generosity,  chivalry,  and  high  sense  of  honor  of  Thus,  when  all  your  work  is  ended  evens'*11 

>ma  the  Southern  people”  he  derives  from  the  fact  that  In  this  earthly  harvest-field,  continuatra  ofTthef  ^me^PleLse  rife  us  &rckll ^  before'tmrri1*'® 

rich-  then-  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  Jacobites,  French,  ST,?,wi  elsewhere.  Patent  slate-liued  refrTgeratore,  water  fil* -4,  ’ 

'fill  ■  -I,.  Italians  and  Norman-English,  all  of  whom  _ yle  •  S'  P-  larNge B.Basol“ Tgea'c?^  “But'rworth >s  celebrated  bank.vaalt^ 

iver-  were  t  .iiCeDded  from  the  Romans.  Emigration,  he  -  door  locks.  These  locks  bid  defiance  to  all  lockpicks,  Hobbs  inclo^ 

,nc  1  owe  their  mercenary,  cowardly  disposition  When  copper  icedaings  never  dream  d  removed  to  No.  162  North  Sixth  street,  below  Race,  opposite 

othei.  ancestors,  the  Saxons  and  Angles  “who  came  '  How  htrietoough?  yfe  the  joys  leUie"’,  andTtietesV 

.‘.tjsi  1  ”  ’  cold  and  marshy  regions  of  the  North,  where  This  day  is  gladly  Shedding  riale.aU  the  produce  of  /ree  labor,  and  warranted  to  give«!£ 

(tot  Uian  •-  little  more  than  a  cold-blooded,  amphibious  Around  the  autumil  of  your  life —  catiHfaction.  Parties  and  families  furnished  at  shortest  no0 

ever  biped.”  The  present  war  is  not  due  to  abolitionism  Your  happy  <•  Golden  Wedding  ” !  Orders  sent  to  any  part  of  the  city. _ 0 

s  to  alone:  t  has  a  broader  significance.  It  is  the  old  Happy— for  the  good  are  blest  Equality  to  alii  Uniformity  of  Prices  I  A  new  feature  in  Bn8’®**' 

dof  feud  . ;  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  of  Jacobites  and  In  doing  good  to  others,  Trwi?«  «,  n  ET*ry?ne^'80''nSale8“an- 

H,  ,(M  on  tbe  one  hand  ard  Puritans  on  the  In  loving  those  who  are  distress’d,  .TS  Co”  of  the  Crescent  One  Price  Clot^ 

.  ■ ’t»  on  toe  one  band,  and  Ruritans  on  the  And  “  all  mankind  as  brothers  ”  ;  O  Store,  No.  200  Market  street,  above  6th,  in  addition  to 

oni  :  or,  mounting  still  higher,  it  is  a  war  ot  races,  Happy  indeed— for  He  has  made,  the  largest,  most  varied  and  fashionable  stock  of  clothing  in 

er  I .  Normans,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  He  who  alone  is  aide,  hiio-n’Sm 1*“Pr«88!?  f«r  »«tail  sales,  have  constituted  everj^ 

|!^:la&^^efbrmeraMa8terRace’the  .  SM’SSSg 

•  v  I  ire  tbe  grand  results  of  the  V irginian  ethnolo-  Liberator .  _ _ _ _  o .  t.  b.  ftak®“, with  th^ t°thhat  iCaneBtpri««' 

.  -.si  i  splaying  an  ignorance  for  which  we  hope  no  Remember' the CfreswSt* SMarUfeiSovediSmSoo,  Pb^, 

be|  Non  hi  n  College  has  to  blush.  First,  as  to  the  ques-  Sale  op  Lord  Byron  s  Effects.— A  London  paper  JONES 

n  „!iii  olonization.  If  blood,  and  the  author’s  theory  says:  “  On  Friday  there  was  a  sale  by  auction  at  the  C1IGN  of  the  MAMMOTH  PFN  No  79  n 

r,n,  it  to  he  best  blood,  are  to  settle  it;  if,  for  solid  Abbey  of  valuable  effects,  formerly  the  property  of  SJtodoortotow  ^ ^“^na^iicsaie  Ld 
all  vl  proofs  of  worth  like  those  afforded  by  the  prosperity,  Lord  Byron.  Many  of  the  lots  realized  only  mode-  Wank  books,  &c.,  which  we  will  sell  lower  than  the  usual  pf* 

1  th£  intelligence,  the  morality  of  tbe  North,  we  are  to  rate  prices.  Four  papier-mache  decanter  stands,  for- 

. nnlv  ||,«  naltTv  nf  “  Master  Races.”  merly  Lord  Byron’s,  were  sold  at.  15s  tl,„  „ H 


KENDERDINE  &  JUSTICE,  Importers  and  Deslefi 
in  Foreign  and  Domestic  HABDWAKE,  S,  W.  corner  SprW 


“PRIZE  MEDAL  awarded  in  London,  in  1851,  for  UJ 

A.  superiority  over  all  others  In  the  manufacture  of  TravelW 


a  penmanship  as  Poe  would 
from.  This  is  probably  the  las 


“  *  *  to  hear  the  great  world  praising  h 
Indeed,  her  greatest  greatness  was 
iristian  wife  and  Christian  mother. 


,  The  story  Sorrow  and  then  out  of  L 


of  the  harassed  and  vexed  Pontiff,  now  likely  soon  ble  wells !— thi 
din  clear  of  his  troubles— if,  indeed,  Popes  ever  die  ness  of  her  life 


i1  e  the  accident  into  such  cle 

ion.  Here,  for  v 

.  jciety,  shut  up  A  VIEVV 

liei  !  1  (beyond  a 

ible,  a  sbelf-full  °')fEtt1Uei‘ 
ofW large-print  Greek  booto,  um; .  small  range  of  8t.  c 

1 2t  reading.  Here  the  Attic  bee  brought  its  Like  a  mi 
polyglot  t,  gbe  thought  and  studied,  and  Facing  th 

rfoened  ber  gSus  until  it  grew  worthy  of  the  fame  MotionleSS  1 

AnE;re;ih 


by  short  to  dfo  clear  of  his  troubles— if,  indeed,  Popes  e 
accident  ;nto  such  clearance ! 

Here,  for  A  VIEW  ACROSS  THE  ROMAN  CAMPAGN 


ness  of  her  life.  It  vs 
rising  above  her  own 
flowed  in  song,  and  so 
the  world.  And  our 
only  now  but  always. 


1  drew  the  fulln  s 
is  this  fullness  anc 
heart’s  containii 
entered  into  the  gu, 
:enderest  though'  o 
;  notof  her  unequal! 


Motionless  waifs  of  ruini 
Soundless  breakers  of 
The  sullen  surf  of  the  m 


many  tongues  w  d  drawn  curtains  in  Wimpole 

A  patient  Pnh0“  •  ;ater  ;n  genius  and  suffering,  to 
street,  she  was  twin  a  ghad^wy  room  at  Haworth. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  1  asked  of  Mrs.  Hemans— 

anSHishof  t,le 


but  her  unequalled  life.  For,  after  all 
else  compared  with  only  this  ?  This  is 
fragrance  of  her  fame.  For  the  sake  1 
month  of  June  that  fell  upon  her  gr 
leave  it,  but  will  evermore  add  summe.  j 
her  memory,  until  it  be  perennial.  So,  a 
Mrs.  Hemans — 


CHRISTIAN  ETHICS 


she  answered  ol  herself  t®91 
thoughts  was  Shelley  s,  that 


one  of  her  favorite  Peter,  Petei 


Suddenly,  one  day.  «  fj® X°^ith  the  rhapsody 

work,  she  astonished  her  ft*®1™.  „  hich  straight- 

of  “Lady  Geraldine  s  Courtship  ^  fauitiness 
way  led  to  her  own.  This  poem  1  stanzas 
which  one  may  expect  ot  a  buiidr^  ana  twelv, 

‘WjSLtW  S-Wi  Iirciine.  H»  POM"?1 


la'v, s  Peter,  Peter !— he  does  not  speak— 
sody  Re  js  not  as  rash  as  in  old  Galilee, 
ight-  Safer  a  ship  though  it  toss  and  leak, 
iness  Than  a  reeling  foot  on  a  rolling  sea 

—And  he’s  got  to  be  round  in  the  girt 

mlv*  Peter,  Peter  !-he  does  not  stir- 

His  nets  are  heavy  with  silver  fish : 
r  **?  He  reckons  his  gains,  and  is  keen  toinft 
with  *<  The  broil  on  the  shore,  if  the  Lori 

only  But  the  sturgeon  goes  to  the  Cmsar’s  1 

and  p  t  r  peter,  thou  fisher  of  men, 

1  y®v .  ..  Hch  wouldst  thou  hve  insteac 


trFXit  for  pence  with  the  other  Ten, 
Hagghng  (  rket  at  so  much  a  head, 
dheatmg  traitor  Deadt 


thoughted  idyl, 
Howltt’s  ballad-dew,  or 1 

or  ’xratfJS 

Showed  u  heart  wUldn,  bk 

Uy  l " 


tying,  did  1  loau  aiuuu  Griping  the  nag 

instruments  more  various,  of  At  tbc  triple  crow  of  tb^Gfthccoc^^^  eyes  bfi  dazed . 

,  ,  .  .  Thou  weep  m •“  •  „tintbe  tempest-shock  ? 

pastoral  parts  of  Spenser-or  the  subtle  inter-  Whatourfcom  ^when^mul^ed- 

Enroll finmiets— hero’s  the  hook— the  leaf  is  To  inaugurate  tto»K  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

ume — Wordsworth's  solemn-  ^  JohnBoni  in  his  sketch  of  Dryden,  quotes  some 

myson’s  enchanted  reverie—  stray  letters  of  tl'e  ’be  lost.”  In  order  that  no 
pomegranate,'  which,  if  cut  » that  no  scrap  fost,  the  writer  drops  mto 

•  j  1  scrap  of  Mi's.  Browning  rrom  her  recent  letters, 

tinctured,  ofavemed  human-  ^  place  a  few  extracts  fo°m 


If  I  have  an  account  to  settle  with  man.  and  b«-| 
has  forgotten  an  item  of  debit,  or  overs :ate<l  tu  item! 
4rear  of  credit;  if  be  should  make  an  error  in  my  favor  m 
counting  money,  or  in  any  way  is  unintentionally 
about  to  give  me  one  cent,  one  mill,  od..  infinitesimal, 
over  and  above  my  honest  due,  I  must  swallow 
arsenic  into  my  stomach,  or  shoot  lead  into  my  brain, 
sooner  than  drop  that  money  into  m;  purse.  If  I 
lS  le-  have  a  rival  for  public  honors,  and  see  bat  the  voles 
are  passing  over  from  my  side  to  his  su1-  ;_  :i  I  have 
a  neighbor  farmer  or  merchant,  and  lie  makiug 
lw  h  money  faster  tban  I ;  if  I  have  a  college  nm--  m  a 
school  mate,  whose  talent  and  attammfr  ■  ;| 

ing  mine,  and  their  merits  are  brought  «U  • 
in  my  presence,  I  must  do  them  justice,  tul!  justier  , 
such  justice  as  brightens  out  of  justice  into  generosity,  | 
into  magnanimity  ;  and  then,  though  I  lose  the  earf  fcty  I 
office  for  tbe  next  year,  or  four,  or  six  vents,  yet  I  : 
obtain  an  office  in  the  celestial  kingdom  for  eternity  ;  1 
:  dazed :  instead  of  California  gold,  I  get  treasures  that  are  I 
incomputable,  incorruptible,  and  for  college  honors,  1  1 
get  a  moral  diploma  that  admits  me  to  the  society  of 
iwnino.  angels.  If  I  am  well-born,  as  the  phrase  is  — hav. 
tes  some  parents  of  respectability — wealth,  education,  social ; 
be  says,  standing,  and  my  classmate,  neighbor,  fellow-citizen  ' 
r  that  no  was  born  of  infamous  progenitors,  for  ten  generation* , 
rops  into  back,  without  a  single  break  in  the  base  lineagi 
t  letters,  was  taken  from  a  foundling  hospital,  or  dropped  u 


l  story,  where  Elisha 
Elijah’s  mantle  caught, 
e  power  of  bright  example 
he  lesson  we  are  taught. 


When  copper  weddings  never  dream' 
.  Of  turning  into  golden  ; 

How  little  thought  you  of  the  joys 
This  day  is  gladly  shedding 
Around  the  autumn  of  your  life— 
Your  happy  “  Golden  Wedding  ” ! 
Happy— for  the  good  are  blest 
In  doing  good  to  others, 


THOS.  W.  MATTSON,  Trunk  Manufacturer, 
180  Market  street,  S,  W.  corner  Fourth,  Philadelpto 

V  LARGE  assortment  of  SALAMANDER1  SAFES, 


N .  B.  Sole  agency  for  Butterworth'a  celebrated  bant,  wj*  j; 
door  locks .  These  locks  bid  defiance  to  all  lockpicks,  Hobbs  mclo^ 

CONFECTIONERY—  REMOVAL.  —  Leatitia  Bu®f 
reapectfuily  inform*  ber  friends  and  tbe  publio  that  she  « 


Equality  to  all  I  Uniformity  of  Prices  I  A  new  feature  in 

JONES  &  Co.,  of  ?the  Crescent  One  Price  Cloff^ 
Store,  No.  200  Market  street,  above  6th,  in  addition  to  WL. 
tbe  largest,  most  varied  and  fashionable  stock  of  clothing  r  cCj 
delphia,  made  expressly  for  retail  sales,  have  constituted  eyerj" 
his  own  salesman,  by  having  marked  in  flgureB,  on  each  artidy  , 
very  lowest  price  it  can  he  sold  for,  so  they  cannot  possibly”’*) 
all  muBt  buy  alike.  The  goods  are  all  well  sponged  and  Pr.Tt],i 
and  great  pains  taken  with  the  making,  so  that  all  can  buy  y1*8 
hill  assuranoe  of  getting  a  good  article  at  the  very  lowest  pn«8- 
Remember  the  Cresoent,  in  Market,  above6th,  No.  200,  PW“j,, 


XUS’ 

72  N.  Fourth  street,  below  Arch 

®  WHO  AREUNWILTJNft  TO  SUPF?S 


five  only  the  paltry  change  of  “  Master  Races,”  merly  Lord  Byrons,  were  sold  at  15s.,  the  positive  rior goi^and P8te'ei ^ens^nk and^ste^dsfsa^bozes^ 
hivairy,  and  hi^h  sense  of  honor;  ”  the  discussion  value  of  all  being  about  4  cl.  The  model  of  a  frigate  paper  wei8h^»  Plaiu  and  fancY  penholders,  drawing  pencil* -r, 
1  b-  a  barren  one.  But  only  a  fool  would  allow,  the  property  of  the  deceased  poet, sold  at  £3  15sa,the 
:i  cir  brag  ye  shall  know  them,  in  place  ot  *  By  value  being  less  than  half  tliat  sum.  A  snud-box  diaries,  &c. ;  envelopes  at  10  cents  per  100  and  90  cents  p0!1 

nits." .  w*th  a  portrait  of  Byron,  but  not  stated  to  have  any  J,ank8-&0dfi*^ff 

13  begin  with  Virginia  and  the  ancestors  of  the  other  association,  went  at  10s.  A  Parian  figure  of  a  FRl*ND8,  Mauuaoi  Certificates  (a  new  Plate)- 

! '  ’s.  Everybody  knows  tbe  character  of  the  sleeping  Cupid,  the  property  of  Lord  Byron,  sold  at  H  clothier  &  FEDRlCty. 

lortations.  There  were  at  least  three  gentle-  15s.  The  first  printed  copy  of  his  early  poems,  with  _ _ 72  N.  Fourth  street,  below  Arch  ud  . 

:■  every  laborer.  They  came,  “reduced  to  autograph,  after  a  vigorous  competition,  ietebed  only  fTIO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  UNWILLING  TO  SUFFfi®) 
by  gaming  and  extravagance,  too  proud  to  £6,  Mr.  Webb  being  tbe  purchaser,  and  a  pair  of  A  slavery.— During  thelist  twelve  ye»rs  sstore of  ft«8 'is. 
lazy  to  dig,”  with  broken  tradesmen,  dis-  kass  candlesticks,  used  by  bis  lordship  in  college, 
footmen,  rakes  and  libertines.  One  hundred  were  bought  in  by  tbe  same  gentleman  at  £3  10s.  °fthe fruits ofslavery.  Itwillscarcelybedeniedthsttherej^ii 
sons  of  both  sexes,  condemned  for  dissoluteness  Lord  Byron’s  punch-bowl,  broken  but  repaired,  and  Jiaverv— fufi'  °0?tgn'8u?*r  an?  ri«e  is  *  good  testimony »#*,,( 
■  /  crancy  in  the  old  country,  were  transported  to  not,  perhaps,  worth  one  shilling,  realized  £3  5s.  A  militiaflnes  or  to  pu”XalsepgrUeVot^dVls9agSne^VarU'wii1|J5i 
•_  :t.  One  hundred  and  fifty  young  women  were  marble  bust,  life-size,  of  Charles  I.,  on  marble  half  tho88wbo8r«wiii'ngtomakea«acrifloe,ifneedbe,tosnst»i»‘,i: 

. .-r  and  purchased  as  wives  at  prices  ranging  column,  chiselled  with  great  delicacy,  sold  at  £15  to  SSstslavervf ^ elattersubject.lendtheiijnflnsn^ 
in  1  20  to  150  lbs.  of  tobacco— a  practice,  by  thc  Mr.  Redfern,  of  Warwick  ;  and  a  bust,  in  thc  same  °ity-  Much  care Ib^  taken  tVkee®good7ngars, Syrups, 

1  iiich  the  modern  V irginians  have  continued —  size  and  style,  of  William  III.,  at  the  same  nrice  to  Coffee8.TeaB, Cocoa, Chocolate, Rice, Spices, Fruit,io.,»nii»J‘((f 
Mr  Wmdnutu  m....: i  : t  w,  iu  of  Dry  Goods .  The  nronrietor  aims  to  sell  as  low  as  he  css ii"  j 


.it  on,  delivered  on  Commencement  day,  July  17th, 
it  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  Wendell 
in-  Gakkison,  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
utJcated  to  The  Standard  by  particular  request  of 


to  autograph,  after  a  vigorous  competition,  fetched  onlv  fflO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  UNWILLING  TO  SUPERS 
to  £6,Mr.  Webb  being  the  purchaser,  and  a  pair  of  j3tAV5RY',— DurinK ‘h*!’161  twelve  years  a  store  of  rteeJ> 
s-  btass  candlesticks,  used  by  his  lordship  in  college,  L°?hL  cftyHo?thP^on^ 

id  were  bought  in  by  the  same  gentleman  at  £3  10s.  ofthefruits ofslavery.  It  willscarcelybedeniedthat the rejeto 
ss  Lord  Byron’s  punch-bowl,  broken  but  repaired,  and  slave^-f^va^in^’,"^,1  and  ricT'“  1  good 
to  not,  perhaps,  worth  one  shilling,  realized  £3  5s.  A  mmtf^neK 

marble  bust,  life-size,  of  Charles  I.,  on  marble  half  thoB® ^o^e^'ifingtomRkeaflRcriflcejfneedbe.toBnfltaio^! 
ig  column,  chiselled  with  great  delicacy,  sold  at  £15  to  t 1 J e .rH ^ j e ct , l e n d t. he i ri n fl u eu c e i n 1 ^ p it' 
,?  Mr.  Redfern,  of  Warwick;  and  a  bust,  in  the  same 

-  size  and  style,  of  William  in.,  at  the  same  Drice  to  Coffsen.TeaB, Coooa, Chocolate, Rios, Spioea, fruit, *0.,»ndav»  ,f 

Mr  w»dg?.,,„rLo„d;».  Musical 

a>  portfolios  Oi  music,  the  former  embracing  flutes  sui-  vrhat  reduced ;  probably  every  article  could  be  sold  .» low  » to  ty 
t  TSi?al  boxesan,d  harps,  and  the 

j{  ratter  copies  of  the  best  operas  and  standard  elassi-  oolats  and  Cocoa,  *o.,  will  «nd  the  »rtlclesiroo<i  .andfrse  (ro*^ 

cal  music,  brought  good  prices.  There  were  pipes  of  t8r*tion-  R«d, Dried p,aoh..of.up«r^or{quamy.wyi0i|, 


